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CHAPTER VIII. 
ETHEL FEELS DISAPPOINTED. 
‘For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 


Keirx Joceurn did not forget his strange 


-adventure by the water’s side. But as the days 


passed on and he heard no more of Rosalie the 
circumstance ceased to occupy so many of his 
thoughts. 
He had much else indeed to employ them. It 
promised to be a very brilliant season, and 
eith, who had been away from London for 


-years, entered into its enjoyments with a great 


zest—a' zest which was not lessened by the fact 
that in the gay scenes a girl with golden hair 
and sweet blue eyes was often his companion. 
_He was riding in the Row one morning with 
pe Powe — friend, when they encountered 
ir Geoffre milt d th i 
oe ‘Allonby.. on an e young Marquis 
His lordship placed himself between the two 





(aT THE BALL. ] 


young ladies. Geof followed with his brother- 
in-law a few paces behind. 

« Well, have you convinced yourself that Miss 
Devreux has left childhood behind ?” 

“Don’t, Geof,” a little testily. “I hate 
chaff.” 

“Is anything wrong, Keith?” in a more 
serious tone. ‘* You look bothered.” 

«Tam perfectly well.” 

«*T hear you have been to Richmond.” 

“Yes,” laconically. 

** Was it wise ?” 

«I don’t think I quite realised anything until 
I had been and seen for myself,” speaking with 
feverish anxiety. ‘Do you know, Geof, a kind 
of dread had haunted me that there might have 
been a mistake.” 

‘«* A mistake. Nonsense, old fellow. Dead people 
don’t come to life again.” 

«T never felt quite sure she was dead until I 
saw her grave.” 

He shuddered as he spoke. Hamilton watched 
him narrowly and decided that anxiety had left 
no light mark upon him. 

«« And you are satisfied now ?” 

“¥en 

**Then look here, Keith, take my advice and 
don’t think any more about the matter. Heaven 
knows you have suffered enough about it. Let 
the dead past bury its dead.” 

«And think of the future?” returned Keith, 
brightly. 

‘Ay. Louise is bent on match-making for 
you. Whom onearth do you think she has se- 
lected ?” 

** T’ve no idea.” 

But he had, for his eyes glanced forward to 
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Ethel Devreux’s slight, graceful figure, and a 
new tenderness came in their depths. 

Sir Geoffrey feigned not to see it. He answered 
— without looking at his brother-in- 

Ww. 
“No less’ a person than Lord Norton’s 
heiress.” 

‘I’m tired of the sound of her name.” 

« Wait till you see her,” coolly. ‘She is the 
loveliest girl in London.” 2 

** Have you seen her ?” 

«We went to a ‘small and early’ there last 
night, and Louise was enchanted with Miss Nor- 
ton. So was everyone else for that matter.” 

‘I hate paragons.” 

Sir Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders. 

“What do you think of our noble friend ?” 

“ What, Jack ?” laughing. “I fancy he would 
have been happier without his honours.” 

“T like him, Keith,” suddenly. ‘ Which of 
those two is to be Marchioness of Allonby ?” 

“ Neither,” decidedly. 

The baronet rode forward to join the ladies, a 
mischievous smile upon his mouth. 

* * > * * 


**Miss Norton.” 

“ Mr. Jocelyn.” 

It was the same evening. Keith was ata ball 
when the introduction was made by his elder 
sister. He looked up and encountered a graceful 
form clad in virgin white, relieved here and 
there by vivid dashes of crimson. His memory 
went back quickly to the scene by the waterside 
and the after meeting at the hotel. He had 
thought her beautiful then; she was peerless now, 
the queen of that brilliant ball-room. Crowdsof 
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men haverediround her, anxious to inne their 
names on programme. 

Keith knew they all envied him as the lov rely 
heiress turned to him with ar gracious smile 
and let him lead her into the mazes of the 
waltz. 


*“T'thought we should meet-_again,” she said; 


when they paused to take breath. “‘ Whata little 
world it is, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

‘It is bewildering to find you aré Miss Nor- 
ton.” 

“Why ?” 

**T have been hearing a great deal of Miss 
Norton lately,” he answered, with a-smile. * But 
I never expected to find she was the heroine of 
my adventure at Richmond.” 

“The girl who owes her life to"you,” she cor- 
rected, gently. “Oh! Mr. Jocelyn, don’t think 
me ungrateful, I have wanted to thank you.” 

“You have done more than thank me,” he 
said, bowing low over her hand and speaking 
with all the chivalrous courtesy he knew co well 
how to use. “You have amply rewarded me. 
‘There is not a man here to-night,’ Miss Norton, 
who would not have done’as*muchwas I did—ay, 
and more for the honour you have given me.” 

She smiled. 

“Tt is a little thing to dance with you when 
but for your bravery I shouldwmot be able to 
dance atall,” she said, sweetly. 

“‘ And you really feelno ilbeffects ?”’ 

“None at all.” 
raised her glorious eyes to his face as though she 
would read his very soul. “‘Mr. Jocelyn.” 

It was not love. Through all their.intercourse 
Keith never loved her, but it was a strange, 
nameless fascination seized him then. As they 
stood there together a spell seemed to bind him 
fast. An influence was creeping over him he 
felt dimly but could not understand. 

Her veice was ricwand musical, her eyes had 
a subtle charm. They were close togetier, her 
breath fell lightly on his cheeks; the rich eastern 
perfume which scented herwhite drapery-seemed |-almest 
to overpower him.’ Hesamsweredndthing,.he 
only held her hand a ‘dittle,.moreclosely, sand 
Rosalie did not.despair. 

“ May I askavou afavour?” 

A favour, of him | “Phis« young*empress had 
madeup ber mind then-to be»gracious to him. 
Keith murmured he should consider itan honour 
to serve her, and she answered: 

“You will think it a strange and ungenerous 
request. I want you not to tell anyone about— 
about Richmond.” 

She blushed deeply. | Keith imagined she was 
thinking of the time when she jay senseless in 
hisarms. He ascribed her request to maiden 
bashfulness. 

“‘T shall never forget it, never,” said Rosalie, 
gently. ‘“ While I live I shall remember your 
rallant conduct, but people would think me so 
foolish to have gone too near the river, and’ I am 
a great coward, I cannot bear to be harshly 
judged.” 

“Trust me,” said Keith, cordially. ‘*No one 
shall ever know from me that to-night is not our 
first meeting, out indeed your fears are ground- 
less. Who would look at you and judge’ you 
narshly ?” 

“A great many people,” speaking in atone 
full of eadness. “Have you not heard, Mr. 
Jocelyn, that I am a stranger in this whirl of 
London life? It is not so very long ago that 
I was a stranger to my own family, my own 
name.” 

**So I have heard,” kindly, wondering that 
she should mention such a subject to him. “Is 
it too late to congratulate you on your return to 
both ?” 

“It is never too late for congratulations,” 
smiling. ‘‘ You have been abroad almost as long 
as we have, Mr. Jocelyn. I-wonder -we never 
met.” 

*“‘T wish we bad,” thinking that her glorious 
beauty and the free friendly intimacy she seemed 
to bestow upon him would have gone far toatone 
for his loneliness. 

The dance was over, but he did not take Miss 
Norton. back to her chaperone. He found her a 
seat in a eool balcony, and fanned her assidu- 


” 


She lowered: her voice and: 


z ——__, 





thing: else, even Ethel Devreux. But Rosalie had 
faractten nothing. She knéw th@t-since-ehe was 
Madame Dulcie’s pupil teacher she had altered 
greatly; she knew that) Keithrthimseélf lad mo 
suspicion of her identity ; but she was conscious 
that hatred is: keener sighted than aught else. 
‘She believed that Ethel"Devreux had detested 
hber:so intensely that even now.after the lapse of 
years, in spite of the change of circumstances, 
she would recognise her. 

Rosalie’s task would be ali the harder if she 
were known to be the gambler’s daughter. But 
she did not despair even. then; at any rate she 
meant to put the matter to the test and:find out 
‘the worst that night. 

“Your-sister, Lady Hamilton, has left early,” 
wshe said to Keith, wnen he rose at length to take 
her toheraunt. “I met her the other even-jj 
ing.” 

** Yes, but our family is well represented. “My: 
mother is here and:my younger sister.” 

Rosalie looked»her interest. § 

*«T have oftemsheard of Lady Jocelyn; sheis 
relatedstoany aunt, I think.” 

“Wewvall elaim kinship to Mrs. Nortoti;’? 
smiling, “ Ichope you will allow me to introdmce 
you to my mother ?” 

But.as it happened the office was takensout of 
his hands. LadywJocelyn chanced to be 
next Mrs. Nortonjand the aunt not unna’ 
took the opportunity of presenting her 
ful niece. y 

Rosaliehad:neveriin her life striven to 
any woman as. ‘sherstrove to please Keith’s! 
motheryand Lady Jocelyn on her part was’veryy 
ready torbe pleased. /She at once aapeoensa her} 
regretiaternot having: ‘sooner met Norton, 
and hepedshe:and er daugnter would. become 
intimate. | 

«| know one:of: Ce aa roam already, Lady 
Jocelyn I mean. Lady. Hamilton 

sis. much "younger. She is here, 
ee ee cof hers, who. isi] 


At tnat moment!Maide appeared - “upon Lerds 
‘Allonby’s arm. \Resalie’s thoughts flewsback toy 
the time-when det«few - t.amements “kad 


seomé-from:hery wien for the-saxe of the-ehild’s-}arhat 


brother«she. had never tired of waiting upon: 
Maude. She had been nearer loving Maude 
thanany other creature at St. Alban’s. 

She looked keenly at Miss Jocelyn as they 
were introduced, and then she blushed deeply, 
she could not help it. She had gone back in 


.| fancy to the saddest scene of’ her life; she was 


no longer the beautiful admired ‘heiress, she was 
the lonely, disliked pupil teacher,:watching by 
Maude’s bedside with Maude’s locket in ner hand. 
She could have faced Ethel Devreux with cold 
composure. Maude, who had never injured her, 
never slighted her, stirred her feelings to their 
very depths. 

They all noticed her embarrassment. Lady 
Jocelyn ascribed it to the lonely. life she had 
doubtless led before she came to Norton, her 
aunt to her not having recovered from the shock 
of her accident. 

Keith was puzzled. He admired Rosalie 
Norton intensely, but he did not in the least 
understand her. Maude in her gentle kindness 
tried to break the silence which had crept upon 
tnem all. 

**T hope we shall see a great deal of you, Miss 
Norton,” said thesweet daughter of the Jocelyns, 
simply. ‘Iam like you, I have no sister at 
home to be a contpanion.” 

Rosalie answered gratefully, and then their 
partners approaching to claim them both girls 
departed ; nordid they meet again that evening. 

Lady Jocelyn and Mrs. Norton, however, re- 
mained some time in conversation, and the latter 
accepted an invitation to luncheon with her 
niece the next day in Cadogan Street. 

It was a very brilliant ball, and most of those 
present enjoyed the gay scene sincerely, but 
Ethel Devreux was not of their number ;, things 
in old-fashioned phraseology went wrong with 





her. She was a beauty and she attracted much 
admiration wherever she appeared. But Ethel 


| was not the sort of girl to care much for indis- 


she yearned, the face she most pheterred, did not 


}eross het pat#-that evening. . 


Keith Jocelyn, who had ‘hitherto been her de. 
voted cavalier, hardly came near her at all. He 
did not ask her for a single dance, and Ethel, 
who had been saving a little corner in her pro- 
gratime, felt sadly “neglected and humiliated. 

It was a large ball.” There-were over two 
hundred guests, sc that there was no- intended 
rudeness in Keith’s not inviting her to dance, 
especially as she had a crowd of aspirants for 
the honour of her hand, but Ethel Devreux had 
passed that stage when a girl is content witha 
man’s not slighting her, and reached that when 
she is eagerly watching for signs that he prefers 
her. 

‘He ought to ask me,” the girl thought to 
f, aggrievedly. “ He.bas always done so 


Before, Since he came back I cannot remember 











ing when he and I have pu quitejapart. 
rely Ti have not offended him,” she mused, un- 


y: 
@Hemeousin Jack, who was promenading with 
his best to make himself agreeable, but 
‘théiMarguis of Allonby did not shinevimeonver- 
sationgand Ethel felt unutterably boredéHvery- 
their relationship, and not/ fi few sus- 
dihis lordship of aspiring to make it@icloser 
fo.that no one interfered withJack’s:mono- 
iss Devreux, and the young lady her- 
pself, Blnin-spoken as relations are,:coulé:hardly 
ptell ham-to go 
tenis is a delightful -ball,’’.deolatied’ Jaci. 
r% T: ’¢ enjoyed myself so pmmuchrsince we 
Ree ~~ tag Do you remember; Mithely what 
un ‘werused to have ?’ 
Ethel inclined ber head; bubher/jfmoe did not 
look sas though she was thinking:/é6fsanythinz 


‘| funny,” still less.as thouga she fomind tine ball 


Tes Devreux = Cotrtix is mmiot much 
i. = It:is a longtime simcé I saw 


“ Beople ere histories ofttheirehome in 


,’ said’ Mthel, shortly.” ia bndebetter 
prun® -and see for: 
Sihisvearalnchindhsjest-th the; ic6ifrom 
- The marquis joked posi- 
ptively radiant. Heveven tiny hand 


that lay upon hiearm ‘imechim. intense satisfac- 
tion. 

Do leave off,” cried Ethel, crossly, “ you'll 
spoil my gloves. If the thought of seeing 
Devreux Court makes you so happy, why on 
earth have you not gone there sooner ?” 

«You never asked. me," ? meekly. 

«T don’t ask-you now.’ 

« Ethel!” reproachfully. 

“Now, Jack, what have I todo with it? Iam 
in-London, Devreux Court is somewhere in the 
wilds of Kent. If you stayed a month there it 
would make no difference tome. Papa andl 
are not affectionate enough for letter writing. I 
don’t suppose I should even. hear you were 
there.” 

Lord Allonby’s face. fell. 

“T thought you invited me to go when you 
were there,” he said; dejectedly. 

“ You stupid boy, I never am there.” 

“Never? Why, it’s your home.” 

“Well, hardly ever, then. Ispend nearly all 
my time with Lady Jocelyn.” 

“ Very pleasant for Lady Jocelyn.” 

** She thinks so,’ - ae “Do you meam 
she doesn’t want me, Jack ?” 

“Oh, no. Ionly meant just whatI said. It 
must be very pleasant for anyone to have 

ou.’ 
r A danger she had never before contemplated 
seemed to dawn upon Ethel Devreux. ‘Up to 
this time she had never dreamed that Jack 
thought of her as anything but a cousin. His 
last words undeceived her. Even at eighteen a 
girl is quick to see the signs of real love, and 
there was no mistaking the eagerness of Jack’s 
voice. 

No thrill of pleasure came to the girl. He was 
out and out the best match of: the season, but 
Ethel was no fortune-hunter. She was sorry and 
disappointed. 

“Thanks,” she said, lightly, “you are very 





ously, For the moment he had forgotten every- |criminate homage, andthe voice for which 


complimentary. Jack, I wish you would take me 





minut 
ehape’ 
riage. 
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back to Lady: Jocelyn, it is late, and, I'am dread- 
fully tired. If Maudie is ready I daresay she 
will go home.” 

Jack was not-pleased.at the’ task assigned him. 
Hoe infinitely preferred his téte-a-téte with Bthel, 
put he never thought of objecting, and in three 
minutes he had placed his, fair-cousin at her 
enaperone’s side .and gone to find the car- 
riage. 

“ Have, you enjoyed yourself; Ethel ?”’ asked 
Lady Jocelyn, kindly, noticing her favourite was 
very quiet. 

“Tt has been a splendid ball,” trying to evade 
the direct question, for Ethel was not versed in 
deceit. 

“Yes; here comes Mandie. 'We will not wait 
for Keith, you look dreadfully tired; dear,” and 
so she retired to the cloak-room:to emerge pre- 
sently with her ‘two .charges,‘and found ‘half a 
dozen young men eager forthe honour of,pilot- 
ing them to their carriage. 

“Tam so tired,” said Maude, as they bowled 
homewards.  ** But it has been delightful.” 

Lady Jocelyn was quietly nodding, Ethel had 
leant back in her corner,,and so Maude relapsed 
into silence. 

“What is the matter?” asked Miss Jocelyn, 
an hour later, when her maid had left her, and 
after a little knock at theidoor Ethel Devreux 
entered with her golden hair streaming to her 
waist and her slight form wrapped in a tasteful 
blue dressing-gown. “Ethel, you look dole- 
ful.” 

“I wanted to -talk to you, dear,” and Ethel 
seated herself in alow rocking chair. 

Maude wondered. what.about. She. was very 
sleepy, and peculiarly. disinclined for conversa- 
tion. 

“ What have you to tell me, dear? Have you 
promised to make someone happy? “When ever 
i looked at you to-night. I saw you surrounded by 
a crowd of admirers,” 

“ Nonsense,” a little sharply. ‘No oneicame 
near me excepting Jack.” 

Maude turned away. Her voice ‘when she 
spoke sounded a little strange. 

“I think wherever you are Lord Allonby is 
never far away.” ’ 

“ Do you like him, Maudie ?” 

Maude Jocelyn hesitated. 

“TI think heis a true-hearted’ English gentle- 
man, Ethel... Heisnet-my-cousins you know, so 
I will not say any more.” 

“Jack isso stupid.” | 

Maude looked at her tenderly. { 
_. “Ethel, I don’t think clever people are the 
happiest;do vyou ?” i 
_ “I don’t know. © Your:brother isivery clever,, 
isn’t he?” blushing as:she spoke. Y 

Yes." Well, ae not ‘cite“poor 

n yo 


Keithas:a happy ma 

“ Why not > 

“ Does:he: look it, Ethel 2” 

id Yes.” 

“To me there always seems. a shadow: on: his 
face. I cannot understand how my-mother does 
not notice it. I always fancy, Ethels:there has 

n a ‘great sorrow in Keith's life—a sorrow no 
one knows? of.” 

“You are:romantic; Maudie. I amsure Mr.) 
Jocelyn always seems gay enough.” 

“He seemed gay to-night. I think I neversaw 
him look so free from.care.”’ 

“Surely you have not been dancing with your 
own" brother?” 

_ “No, but he brought Miss Norton to introduce 
her tommamma, and then he stayed talking: Did 
you see her, Ethel?” 

“ Who Pp”? 


“Miss Norton.” 

*T don’t know.” 

“She is perfectly lovely, She looked iikean 

a jade. Soaps oo with Keith.” 

* Does Mr. ‘ like Hastern queens ?”’ 

“ He admiredcher.’ Noone could: help it ; she 
quite took my:fancy, Ethel. ‘You know she has 
no very near relations, though she is so rich and 
ail'that. I think:she must:bave lost her mother: 
Just before she eame to the Nortons. When she 
Saw Inamma and me‘she looked as.if she were 
ong to.cry.”’ . 

“I hate affectation.” 


* She is notin the least affected.” 

“She seems to have bewitched you.” 

“TI felt so sorry for her. -It is rather a rude 
thing to say as she is'so rich and lovely.” 

«L believe you would be sorry for a crossing- 
sweeper.” 

“Well, ‘he would need my pity more than 
Miss Norton. I hope you will like her, Ethel. 
She is coming to lunch tod4morrow.” 

« T.expect I:shall hate her,” rather fiercely. 

‘Maude looked puzzled.’ As a‘child Ethel had 
been of a very.jealous nature, but for years she 
had witnessed no such outbreaks as this. 

“Forgive me, Maudie,” throwing ber ‘arms 
round her friend’s neck. ‘* Iam horribly selfish ; 
I can’t .bear to think of your doving anyone 


| better than you do me.’ 


** You foolish ehild! As if Miss Norton could 
ever take your: place.” 

“She might be more to you than me.” 

«TD. don’t see‘how. » She couldn’t be my child 
friend.and schoolfellow. "We are grown up now, 
Ethel, and «grown-up friendships don’t rival 
baby ones.” 

‘But if your brother marries her she will be 
your sister.” 

«My dear Ethel, you ought to be an authoress. 
I never saw.such a flow of imagination, Because 
poor Keith happens to admire a girl and dance 
with her you decide she is to be tne future Lady 
Jocelyn.” 

«“T thought you said so.” 

 Ethel,* Ethel, you are incorrigible. Promise 
me to try‘to like Miss Norton.” 

“ Liking does not come ‘of trying.” 

“T wish I knew why it was you never like the 
people Ido. From our childish days when you 
detested that poor Miss D’Arcy it has always 
been the same.” 

Maude Jocelyn’ had never heard the truth 
respecting the pupil ‘teacher’s dismissal. 
Madame Dulcie had enjoined strict silence upon 
‘Ethel, and had been implicitly obeyed. 

“Don’t talk’ of her,’’~-cried Miss Devreux, 
shivering in the soft spring night. ‘Maudie, I 
have never got her-out»of my mind quite. I 
think I shouid know heragain if I met herany- 
where, however disguised.” 

« Her father was ill and sent for her, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, and she never returned. I think 
Madame Dulcie made inquiries, but she never 
heard of her.” 

“Tt was strange how she vanished. Do you 
know, Ethel, I really liked her.” 

*T loathed her. She was like some serpent, 
fascinating you-with her eyes’ and then: pre- 
sparing to kill you.” 

«© She'was very kind:to me ahwavs.”’ 

“I hated her, Maudie. '~Was» it » very 
wrong?” 

“I don’t, know. Not if you didn’t show it 
perhaps.” 

“I did show.it. But I.am not a: bit sorry, 
Maudie. I was delighted’ when. she went 
away.” 

««¥ don’t suppose she will.ewer. cross our path 

in.. She was not one of.us.” 

** Not one of them,”.and she had met them 
that evening .as.an equal—had been queen of 
the ball .at which all three were. honoured 
guests. 

There came atime when Ethel knew how 


strangely appropriate was this conversation to 


their introduction to Rosalie: Norton, but that 


-time)wasas yet in, the future. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A DISORDERED HOUSEHOLD. 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


Sr Craupe Dervervux, of Devreux Court, 
baronet, as he delighted to hear himself styled, 
was nota disagreeable man. He possessed rare 
talents, and, when he'chose to exert it, a great 
eharm of manner, but fate had not dealt kindly 





with him in one or two ‘important matters, and 


, anstead.of seeking the society. of his: fellows as 


. 





he had done in years:gone by he withdrew more 
and more into his shell until Devreux Court 
became almost like a hermitage. 

Something of his history we know already. 
He had loved Rosalie Norton with an intense, 
passionate worship. When she rejected him he 
was not generous enough tolet her:be happy in 
her own way. He believed that if he coula oniy 
prevent her marrying Julius Lester in time ber 
heart would turn to him. 

With this end in view he brought sundry 
accusations against hisrival, and so prejudic:d 
Lord Norton against him that he was forbidden 
the house. 

But Sir Claude’s plan: ended in disappoint- 
ment. Its onlyieffect:was to.drive Rosalie into 
her lover’s apms. ‘They eloped. Lord Norton 
eastvoff his daughter, and her rejected suitor 
had the doubtful consolation of knowing tre 
woman he madly loved was an exile:in poverty, 
suffering privations even it might be,andthrough 
his ‘work. 

He mever confessed his wrong; he never ex- 
pressed regret, but his whole character changed, 


-he beeame grave and stern. People gradualiy 


set him down as a confirmed bachelor. They 


-said Devreux Court would never have a mis- 


tress. 

Sir Claude would not have disproved this 
assertion but for hisancient name. His nearest 
relation was a distant cousin, and when the news 
came of his first love’s death, although he knew 
his heart was buried in her grave, he decided 
that it was his duty to marry. 

The wife he chose was a'timid; gentle girl, too 


~much surprised at the honour done her to think 


of refusing it. He was a wealthy baronet, she 
was the penniless daughter of a country clergy- 
man. Surely he must love her dearly, or he 
would never have asked her to marry him, poor, 
simple, trusting soul. She lived to find out her 
mistake, and it killed her before her little 
daughter was a year old. 

Ethei’s birth was her father’s second disap- 
pointment. He had married for the sake of an 
heir, and there came to him a sickly littie 
daughter, who even if she lived could inherit 
neither the title nor the wealth of Devreux. 

He did not ‘exactly neglect his ¢hild. Ethel 
had nurses and governesses, dainty food and 
pretty clothes.. Later on she was sent to a 
finishing school. But while providing for her 
comfort her father closed his heart against her. 
He never quite forgave her for disappointing 
him: of an heir,;and from her babyhood she knew 


perfectly that she must expect neither love nor 


tenderness from her only parent. 

But for Lady Jocelyn the child might have 
felt this keenly, but from thedayshe and Maude 
contracted the baby friendship which was 
destined to last their lives, the Manor became 
Ethel’s second home, and there she found allthe 
affection and indulgence :denied :her at ‘the 
Court. 

Sir Clande occasionally expressed his gratitude 
to his old friend, but as time went on he seemed 
to consider it a matter of course: that Lady 
Jocelyn should decide everything~ which con- 
cerned his daughter.. He never objected when 
Ethel spent her holidays at the Manor, and 
when her kind friend offered to present her at 
the same:time;as Maude the eccentric baronet 
merely signed a cheque for necessary finery, as 
he termed toilet expenses, and told his daughter 
to ‘be a good chiid and no trouble to Lady 
Jocelyn. 

The kindly matron felt positively angry at 
Sir Claude’s indifference to his only cnild. 

* Ethel is very beautiful,’ she said to him, 


\| frankly. ‘‘ You mustmot expect her to be quite 


+ ” 


your own when shecomes back. 

«‘T do- not, expect it,” he returned. ‘I nope 
that: she will marry early. I can leave her 
nothing at my death,and I should like to see her 
settled.” 

“ She is:sure to marry well,” warmly, 

«Lam notambitious for her. She isa Devreux 
and will therefore notacceptany buta gentleman. 
For the rest,:as she is portionless, I shall be con- 
tent with: moderate settlements.” 

Lady Jocelyn, deeply hurt for her favourite’s 
sake, carried her off to London, determined to 
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be very ambitious for her herself to make up 
for Sir Claude’s apathy. It was rather a relief 
to the baronet when the party was fairly gone. 
He could shut himself up comfortably in the 
library and dine téte-a-téte with the house-| 
keeper, whom he had educated to such a pitch 
of perfection that she never disturbed him by a | 
question or remark, but sat opposite him from | 
week to week, from month’s end to month’s end, | 
in as absolute silence as though she had been | 
born deaf and dumb. 

Imagine the worthy baronet’s horror wken one | 
morning this invaluable female invaded the 
privacy of the library and actually spoke. No 
words will describe Sir Claude’s wrath. 

“Mrs. Johnson,” he said, reproachfully, “I 
give you carte blanche. If the house wants 
furniture, order it ; if the garden wants flowers, 
order them; if the servants don’t please you, 
send them away ; but don’t speak to me, I am 
busy.” 

The good-tempered old lady usually so obedient 
persisted in making herself heard. Sir Claude, 
compelled against his will to listen, found to his 
dismay that Mrs. Johnson intended to leave him. 
Her only daughter had been left a widow. She 
was in delicate health, and the mother had de- 
termined to go to her. 

Sir Claude, fairly aroused, entered into the 
question freely. He accused Mrs. Johnson of 
the basest ingratitude, and in the same breath 
offered to double her salary if she would remain. 
Finding reproaches and persuasions alike un- 
availing, he lost his temper and declared that if 
she were going she must go that very day. 

Thinking the matter settled, never dreaming 
his patient dependent would think of disobeying 
him, Sir Claude closed the library door, accord- 
ing to custom, locked it, which was not accord- 
ing to custom, and throwing himself into his 
favourite chair resumed the book of travels, in 
the perusal of which Mrs. Johnson had disturbed 
him. 

The gong rang at one for luncheon, and the 
baronet proceeded to the dining-room with a 
very good appetite. He had quite forgotten the 
late discussion, but to his surprise he saw that 
the seat opposite his own was vacant. The 
patient housekeeper, who for five years had never 
kept him waiting, was not there. 

Sir Claude stared, and then addressed the 
butler. 

“Where is Mrs. Johnson ?” 

The tone was sharp and peremptory. Sir 
Claude’s eccentricities were well known in the 
household, though the brunt of them had al- 
ways been borne by the housekeeper. The 
butler wished she was there now to take the 
answer upon herself. 

«Mrs. Johnson has left, Sir Claude. She went 
to London by the morning train.” 

“Left! What on earth do you mean ?” 

“TI understood it was by your wish. I am 
sure she said so, Sir Claude.” 

It was the fact. The housekeeper, probably 
perceiving her lot would be no easy one if she 
remained, had taken Sir Claude at his word and 
departed. Her trunks were packed and labelled. 
The servants, who were all devoted to her, would 
send them to their destination, and she knew 
enough of Sir Claude to be sure that when he 
recovered from his anger the cheque for her 
salary would follow them. 

Poor Sir Claude, he hated fuss, worry, and 
trouble. He may have been rather d upon 
his housekeeper; he had drilled her into his 
ways; she had borne with all his caprices and 
stood between the servants and his wrath. Now 
her guardian presence was removed and both 
parties felt strangely at a loss. 

One week’s interregnum and the baronet felt 
he should grow mad. Everything was in disorder. 
The cook invaded the library toask what he would 
like for dinner, the gardener came to him for 
orders. He lost his temper on an average twenty 
times a day, and the servants one and all declared 
their master was unbearable—if something 
wasn’t done they must leave. 

Jolif, the butler, was appointed spokesman for 
the others. He respectfully informed Sir Claude 





that he must look out for a housekeeper or they 


zoust all leave. 


The baronet had sense enough to know that 
it would be rather more trouble to replace his 
whole staff than to find a successor to Mrs. John- 
son, and so terms were arranged between the 
contending ies. The servants were to do the 


| best they could and keep out of the library, and 


their master would advertise at once for a house- 
keeper. 

«I daresay she’ll be a stuck-up thing,” said 
Mrs. Cook, in the social talk in the servants’- 
hall, “ but anything will be better than having 
to bear the master’s tantrums, it’s something 


| awful.” 


“I wish Miss Ethel’d come home,” said a 
pretty young housemaid, dejectedly. 

Jolif the experienced shook his head. 

“That ’d be no manner of use, Mary Jane. 
Miss Ethel and Sir Claude rub each other the 
wrong way; they always did. No, we must hope 
he’ll choose a nice, sensible housekeeper. Any- 
how, we’d better try and make the best of the 
one he does get, for he won’t be inclined to 
change again, and the Court’s a good house to 
serve, and Sir Claude a true gentleman.” 

«* Whatever she is,’’ agreed the cook, “she'll 
have to stand his grumbling instead of us.” 

Sir Claude’s advertisement was concise. 


«*WanTED, ahousekeeper. Liberal terms, but 
no society and noamusement. Apply, etc., etc.” 


Short and unattractive as it was he had 
dozens of replies, so many that the oak table in 
the library was strewn with them. The baronet 
never attempted to read them all; he was 
guided in his choice by one important feature. He 
wanted a lady of few words, therefore he con- 
cluded his end would be gained by selecting the 
shortest letter. 

He didn’t want a “ musical genius,” “ good 
reader,” “amanuensis,” or ‘‘ companionable per- 
son.” He did want quiet, and so from the 
mass of papers he selected the only sheet which 
bore no writing on its second page. The reply 
was as remarkable in its way as his advertise- 
ment had been. 


« Mrs. Grey, widow, strong and active, could 
come at once. References.” 


Sir Claude was charmed with this note. Three 
names had been written beneath for his selec- 
tion. It happened that two were known to him 
—one as a London physician, the other a clergy- 
man. The woman’s respectability seemed 
guaranteed. He seized a sheet of paper andin- 
dited the following reply : 

«Siz Cuaupe Devereux presents his compli- 
ments to Mrs. Grey and begs to say her letter is 
quite satisfactory. He hopes to see her at 
Devreux Court to-morrow. A carriage will meet 
the two o’clock train.” 


It never occurred to him to ask if she were 
young or old, educated, or of the class termed 
“« working housekeeper.” She might be the 
equal of his cook, or as refined as his daughter. 
He never troubled himself. 

The servants troubled themselves a great deal. 
Their comfort depended as much as their 
master’s upon the new inmate. It was an 
unheard-of case, a household wishing to put 
themselves under authority, but every creature 
at Devreux Court was tired of being without a 
recognised head. 

The gardener sent in flowers for Mrs. Grey’s 
room, the cook prepared a dainty lunch to wel- 
come her, the parlour-maid got ready one of the 
prettiest bedrooms, and the coachman and foot- 
man turned out with the brougham in their 
newest liveries punctually at half-past one to 
drive to the station. 

Sir Claude gave no sign of recollecting Mrs. 
Grey’s advent. He was shut up in the library 
as usual. Although a chivalrous, generous man 
in some things he never thought of going into 
the hall to meet the stranger who was coming to 
preside over his household. 

The butler and the upper servants took their 
station there to perform their master’s part. 
The footman held open the door with the utmost 
respect, and there descended from the brougham 
the eagerly-expected housekeeper. 


She was not like Mrs. Johnson, that good old 


without any regard to 





lady had been a shade below par, a trifle nearer 
the servants than Sir Claude. Mrs. Grey looked 
a good twenty years aa 
She wore a plain black dress, fitting her to 
ection, and showing every outline of her 
ithe, supple figure ; its only relief was a collar of 
snowy linen and small cuffs to match. A plain 
rar bonnet surmounted coils of dark auburn 
air. 

Cook herself dressed far better on Sundays, 
but cook felt instinctively that Mrs. Grey was of 
another sphere to her. 

In half an hour the establishment felt relieved. 
Mrs. Grey had launched, she had inspected the 
ménu for dinner, settled some knotty points for 
the gardener, written out orders for the trades- 

ple, and all without the least appearance of 
te. She spoke pleasantly to the servants, 
accepting their hints gracefully. 

« We dine at seven, ma’am,” she was informed 
Be butler. “ Perhaps you would like tea 


«If it is no extra trouble I should like it every 
day at five.” 

“It is no trouble, ma’am. There is a large 
establishment of servants, and Sir Claude gives 
very little to do. All he wishes is not to be 
disturbed.” 

** Tsuppose I shall see him at dinner ?” 

* Yes, ma'am.” 

They showed her to her room’ and left her 
alone. 

Once by herself Mrs. Grey locked the door 
with almost feverish haste, then she took off her 
close black. bonnet, unfastened her hair, and let 
it fall like a waving cloud around her shoulders. 
She was a very striking woman, but there was a 
shadow onher face. She was a widow, perhaps 
that accounted for it. 

When the housemaid brought up tea she found 
Mrs. Grey wrapped in a dressing-gown and 
sitting by the open window. 

** How pretty itallis,” she said, pleasantly. 
It is quite country ; there are no other houses 
for miles.” 

“None nearer than Jocelyn Manor, ma’am, 
and that’s a good way.” Then as Mrs. Grey 
shivered suddenly, ‘‘Shall I shut the window, 
ma’am, the wind’s a trifle chilly.” 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Curtine Hous 1n Guass.—The firm of Rich- 
ter & Co., in Chemnitz, have found a way of so 
impregnating thin German silver discs (15 to 
25 mm. diameter) with diamond that when fitted 
to a quickly-rotating tool, these cut through 

lass or porcelain in a few seconds, or effect any 
desired carving with great accuracy. With 
cylinders made on the same principle, round 
holes can be quickly and exactly made. The 
wear of the implement, even after much use, is 
hardly ptible. 

Tue Mystery or Corour Puorograruy.—A 
detailed account of the method of producing 
colour photographs has been given recently in 
the “ Photographic News, from which it appears 
that two impressions are taken from the nega- 
tive, the first being a weak impression in order 
to give the outline for guiding the application 
of the colouring, and the second, after the 
colours have been applied, being an impression 
of sufficient strength to give the clear drawing, 
lights and shadows, and details of the picture. 
The first impression is coloured with a hair 

ncil in vegetable colours, the various colours 
Sober laid on smoothly, flatly, and lightly, 
shading or softening off, 
but brighter than they are intended to be finally. 
The colours are specially » and contain 
a large proportion of albumen, which enables 
them to be fixed by immersion inalcohol. This 
picture is again albumenised and sensitised, and 
undergoes a second under the negative 
(which requires 1 adjustment), @ much 
stronger impression being obtained, and the 
picture is then finally fixed, and can be 
enamelled if desired. 
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CHAPTER I. 


If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 


“ Prruaps I did stare rather,” he said, “ but, 
my dear fellow, your sister is so lovely—if 
you will let me say it here between our- 
selves.” . 

“She is rather nice—the little thing, though 
I don’t quite fancy her style.” 

This was said with all the insufferable conceit: 
sometimes characteristic of the English brother, 
added to the English swell. 

“Rather nice! I like that !” with irony. 

*One’s sister, you know, is rarely the ideal 
beauty,” said the other. “Now the Roman 
type, with the Neapolitan slenderness—the clear 
brown skin, with a bloom shining through, and 
melting black eyes, whose long silky lashes soften 
their fir “a 
_ “Excuse me, my dear Tremaine, but all that 
is because of your own Vikinger colouring—red, 
white, and blue, with the yellow curls. You 
must make awful havoc with these brown, Latin 
beauties. Now I am of their own tint and they 
will none of me.” 

“ They think you ought to bea redskin doubt- 
less, In war paint and scalp-locks, being 
American. Now I know better. Your fishing 
my sister out of the sea has changed all my 
opinions about you Yankees. I only knew them 
before from the stage type, now I see how mis- 
taken I was.’ 

The steamer had left Naples behind, and was 
making its noisy way across the moonlit bay, the 
fires of Stromboli scarcely ‘visible amid the 
distant outlines of Etna, which loomed up, a 
pee silver curve, against the dark blue of the 

“At any rate, Tremaine,” said the American, 
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[A CHARMING CAPTIVE. ] 


her health does not suffer. 
minute in the water.” 

* Clumsy child. I can’t think how she could 
have slipped, and I am sure it is awfully kind of 
you to take a ducking with such good humour. 
Are you long for Sicily ?” 

«Only a few weeks. And you?” 

«I’ve been asked to look after the vineyards, 
you see. My mother was a Miss Wodehouse, and 
our interests are involved. There has been some 
trickery, we think, and I’m come to take a spy 
upon our manager.” 

“You'll not venture into the mountains ?” 

“What! are you going to cry wolf too? I 
thought you Americans were afraid of nothing. 
At all events, no Sicilian brigand would dare to 
touch an Englishman and Malta so near.” 

« Ah, well, I suppose so,” said the American, 
politely. “‘But we must go below if we mean to 
be up in time for the morning view of the famous 
coast.” 

So the two fellow voyagers shook hands and 
separated for a few hours’ sleep. 

When Kenneth Sherwood came again on deck 
a soft}; English voice addressed him. 

“*Good morning,” it said. ‘I am looking to 
see if the sharks bear you any ill-will for hav- 
ing cheated them of me, their expected 
supper.” 

e turned quickly, his black eyes delightedly 
encountering the speaker’s laughing blue ones 
as he held out his hand to meet hers. 

“They are awfully savage, Miss Tremaine. 
But there are things as savage. Your brother 
tells me you are going into the mountains. Is it 
so? Will eventhe egis of England protect you 
from the tender mercies of Capo Leone, Ran- 
dazzo, Zuto, and company ?” 

“Oh, but it would be delightful,” she an- 
swered, gaily, “to meet real brigands. Don’t 
you think so? Actual Fra Diavolo, you 
know.” 

“‘ Seriously,” said the other, gravely,’ ‘I hope 
you won’t try the mountain roads—at least, 
without an escort.” 





“I shall bless your sister’s insecure footing if 


“The troops shall be called out for our 


She was hardly a) 
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especial protection, Mr. Sherwood—never fear,” 
said the young lady, mockingly. 

But before te companion could reply to this 
retort her brother joined them, creating a diver- 
sion. 

The entrance into the harbour of Palermo, 
with its wonderful tints of sea and sky, now 
absorbed them, and soon the custom-house 
officers appeared and clutched at their baggage. 
Every traveller knows what that means. At 
last they were free to goto the Trinacria, where 
rooms had been secured for the Tremaines by 
telegraph. 

The American had letters to an old Palermitan 
family, whose rambling palace filled one side of 
a block on the Via Macqueda, near the Four 
Cantones. 

Sicily is not the only country where poverty is 
concealed asacrime. A Neapolitan relation of 
the Marquis Rucellai had made all arrangements 
for young Sherwood, so that he should seem to 
be treated as a guest, while he was allowed to 
pay liberally for his hospitable reception. 

Accordingly the young Conte Rucellai was on 
the dock when Sherwood landed, and escorted 
him to the ancestral hall, devoured all the time 
with a desire to ask about the beautiful blonde 
“ Signorina Inglese,” whom he had remarked on 
the steamer in Sherwood’s company, but too 
well bred to ask as yet about her. 

They soon reached the palace. There were, in 
all, three floors and six courts, with something 
like four hundred rooms, but the marchese 
inhabited a high second floor in one corner of his 
ancestral home, the rest of the huge edifice 
being parcelled out in apartments and let to his 
less impecunious neighbours. 

They entered a bare room, whose only furniture 
was spindle-legged, though there were richly 
gilded chairs and sofas. 

Cemented floors, mouldy mirrors, smoky paint- 
ings—all contributed to make a gloomy interior. 
But when the conte’s father, tall and Moorish 
looking, with venerable white hair, appeared the 
chill of the rooms was made up by the graceful 
courtesy of the old noble. 
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“The giuistrello does not know the stupen- 
dous favour ke does me in giving me the honour 
of receiving the gentillissimo signore,” said the 
prince, after half an hour’s conversation. “ My 
son will share.with: me the felicity and—and, 
contrary to our .expectation—will the most 
amiable signore permit me to say, contrary to 
our national habitndes ?—I shall also shareithat 
pleasure with my daughter, unexpectedly »we> ver | 
turned from her convent»by the devel, etre 


a sleeping reoom—and found him pacing up and 
down, wringing his thin, trembling hands. 
ood. went to the old man and put anarm 

| about his'thin shoulders, leading him to a seat 
upon‘the poor bed, and then, still keeping his 
arm affectionately. around him, asked the 
trouble. 

“If you» will¢try and believe me a true 
|deiend,” he said, enamestly, “I may eof ser- 
‘Dispesect me, I beg.” 





a contagious malady gmong the ha 
tutelage there.’ 

At table Sherwood metithis danghbertdmaely 
sixteen years. old, and shywith themodestaelf- 
depreciation of healthyy youth. 


revelation to.eur. hero. ’ 
Se pcp eaten 

waich, in Italy. at least, d icacy of faikare 
ofamgnt 


of bealth. ‘Two splendid tiieiwaids: 
black hairfell behand the 
the coral tint ‘of. ber lips 
depths of her great dreamywepes" 
spoke. Sherwood was conscious. of «wishing 
that Tremaine could see this wonderfully dovely 4 
girl. 


No one seemed to expectsher:to joimin the 


conversation, andishe too® herdimner imsilence. 4c 


‘The brother vouchsafedtheimiormationstiat tne 
next evening—orrather nigni—-wouldbe a festa, 
even for tne nobles ; forat.miduighté@egan tne 
corso or promenade i im epem carriages, in which 
everyone in Sicilian eeciety.is expected to join. 
Gelsomine’s eyes began to. dance.as ner father 
wold of the new costumes«made for this yearly 
festa, the illumination of he Villa “Giulia, the 
cavaliers on their horses; the ladies in open car- 
riages, and all the sgaiety which the>Santa 
Rosalie means to Palermitans,ich and poor, 
great and small. 

Saerwood went to drive later with the Tre- 
maines out on the road to Monreale, from 
which you can see the villas of tne Conca 
a’Oro gleaming in the moonlight; and exhausted 
nimself in superlative description of the Contes- 
sina Gelsomine. 

Awfirst Miss Tremaine langhed at his extrava- 
gance and quizzed him about his susceptibility, 
out in proportion as her brother became ani- 
mated and interested the young lady seemed io 
lose her vivacity. 

“So sweet and entertaining of you, Mr. 
Sherwood,” she said, languidly. ‘‘ Quite-makes 
one forget sea and mountains. Tell us more.” 

“ A thousand pardons, Miss Violet. I forgot 
that one lady doesn’t take much interestin the 
beauty of another 

« But her hands ‘and feet are probably long 
and thin—shaped like a bit of shingle,” broke 
in Tremaine, in a meditative tone. “Tall women 
rarely have pretty hands and feet.” 

“If Signorina Rucellai’s feet correspond to 
her dainty hands they are models of aristo- 
cratic beauty—slender, and. tapering, and 
white.” 








CHAPTER II. 


Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had lived a blessed time. 


Tue days fled on enchanted wings, at least to 
two persons in our trio. One evening, after 
strolling in the English garden from sunset to 
moonrise, Sherwood reiuctantly lefs Miss ‘I're- 
miaine and her brother at their hotel and went 
aone. 

Entering the palazzo what was his dismay to 
find the garden gate ajar. Had he failed to ciese 
it securely on going oui ? 

Saddenly came to nim through the darkness 
the beautiful Italian girl.-nerself, her face 
nlanehed to the lips, and wer eyes quite blaz- 
ing. 

“Oh, signoreforestiero!’’ she said, “the father 
nas had such terrible news; we know not what 
to do. But i ne can do nothing, I fear, nothing, 
nothing.” 

And she turned and led the way back, Sher- 
wood following. 

They passed by a verandah and entered the 
old man’s sleeping room—such a bare-desert of 










poare. I did nobdielaeve them and sent the police, 
) Dine police brongint me back my poor boy’ sisody, 
cold and dead.” And he made-no‘tffortrto-con- 


wa Signore, thestansom ? | iis not: sensi 
Titkey do go so farms to: take your gon weomust 
find:tne sum,in some way.” 

*t.Ah, signore fovestiero, it ismearly impossible. 


portion of my -belowed d . Then sheean4 
never marry; and:mustenter a-comvent, | 

sawed and-spared sum 

ang that it would oring i 


my. darling, and now it must go.” 

“Let-us at least hope,’ said’ Sherwood, to 
whom this dreadiul story seemed.almostameredi- 
ble. “We will be wary. Yoursbgigahdsshail 
steal noone. The palace-is certainly seemre.” 

** Oh, signore, we must indeed try, but I have 
no hope. No palace is secure. Our oldest ser- 
vants have sons, brothers, fathers in the camar- 
illa, and people disappear in broad day when 
they are wanted by tne mafia.” 

«“ Have the police no, authority ?” 

“Kind friend, so many of them are also 
leagued with the brigands. Two days since I 
went to visit an old friend, and found his palazzo 
inatumult. ‘The-celebrated Capo Leone had: 
just gone up to the floor above him to visit Rufi, 
the most famous advocate in the Sicilian courts, 
who owns so many, farms and vineyards. He 
would have no harvest if he did not make in- 
terest with the brigands. The daily paper has 
always taree columns .of robberies of sheep, 
cattle and grain, but never one from Rufi’s 
farms, because the head brigand comes thus at 
midday to seek him, and the police are wilfully 
blind” | 

*‘ A singular country, marchese.” 

« What would you? The government i is afar 
at Rome, and tne mafia rules here.’ 

« Courage,” urges the American, almost-unable 
to credit such anarchy. 

The days went by, and a.close watch was kept 
in tne Palazzo Rucellai. The Tremaines could 
not believe the wild story, and were inclined to 
chaff Sherwood about his fears. 

Meantime certain rather curious cooking of 
accounts had come to light in the course of young 
Tremaine’s surveillance of the Palermitan branch 
of their house, and he resolved te pursue his in- 
vestigations as far as some vineyards and presses 
which formed a little village just behind one of 
the mountains, whose shining summits made a 
crown of pearls above tne yeilvet-robed plains 
near Trapans. 

He laughed at the idea of danger in the expe- 
dition. But so earnest was Snerwood’s plead- 
ing that he consented to leave his sister at the 
hotel with her. maid, during his: absence. The 
three dined together the evening before: he was 
to start. Tremaine made his adieux before g going 
to ved, as he was to leave at dawn in the 
diligence, 

“I hope you will remember, Miss Tremaine, 
that you are left to my care,” said Sherwood, 
chafling, ‘and remember you are to treat me in 


jmant* They asked money‘of-me once, and vo a 
 brefused they-teok: my son—my brave Hamil- 


** General of the illustrious rear guard, I shail 
seek safety in your vicinity in case of danger,” 
she answered, with a mock conrtesy. 

“Do you really mean that you think Iam 
afraid ?’”’ he asked, flushing. 

“Perhaps you might.defend the lovely con- 
tessina at a pinch,” she answered, teasingly. 

“T will, get Capo Leone-toxsteal; you,” he 
threatened, in retort, as he took Jeave. 

As he:passed the Madonna churehwn his way 
homeward a carriagedashed by, the:tihree horses 
galloping under: afurions lashing. © Sherwood 
imagined for. a.2moment:he . heard. aewery. for 


3 remai 
Sacelia: "/Mikaegta $ 


inegigamed-he, aimtervret this 

signyiavourably ? -iidiudighe not bblusined yester- 
dagewhen ne Aisseddverhand and nob withdrawn 
itwither? sGheewas no grand,stately beauty, 
i 2 eaten | ties WMiclet Premmine, but,oh, woat aeweet, womaniy 
y qwas-hers ! / Just the face tangreet a man at 


his own fireside. '“How.much ‘etter such a-face 
owas than-beauty ! 
With:these 


tthe Vial Deledo xo 


‘tne comersmesrest his quarvers with a@ light 
}cheart 


AAs-heturned intothe court-yard,someone ran 
against him, and then staggerédback to tie 
wall, crying out. It-was the old mazqmis’s voice. 
But the aged noble was gone thernegxt instant. 


waving his arms.and-moaming. Sherwood has- 
tened after him, shocked. He soon overtook the 
poor old gentleman. 

“What is it?’ he asked, holding him fast. 
«* What has happened »”’ 

“ Sne! she!” cried the other. “ My lamb of 
God! My little, tender girl! She—in the hands 
of her brother’s murderers! Oh, Holy Virgin. 
listen! St. Joseph, plead for a poor old man!” 

Sherwood’s blood froze in his veins. Alas! 
there was reason enough for the wretched man’s 
craze. That beautiful girl among those ruffians. 
No wonder Rucellai’s brain had given way. 

«‘ Bimbita mia, oh, where ‘are you ?” he sobbed. 
«Come back to your grieving fatner. Saints.and 

angels, help her—deliver.ner from those. mur- 
derers of her brother! Oh; Dio mio! I hear 
her cry out for help and I stop here!” 

He would have fallen put for the help of Sher- 
wood and that of the landlord of the Trinacria, 
who chanced to be passing. 

“Why, it is tne Signore Marchese, the. Ru- 
cellai!” he said. “Ah!.ifonly the-son is 
at home! I-saw the servant, old: Cecchina, get 
intoa carriage, which departed with flying horses. 
I fear me the contessina was already. within, but 
it was not my place to. know. A Sicilian closes 
his ears and looks heavenward. when ‘he, hears 
any sort of noise,.and I think I heard. a pistol- 
shot, but I saw nothing,” andthe landlord 
crossed himself religiously. 

«¢ What are we todo, then ?”’ asked Sherwood, 
aghast. “ There was only the old woman-servant, 
and you saw her abducted ?” 

** Abducted easily, if the signore-will. ,;It was 
her grandson, Cecco Amorinis who was on tne 
coach-box.” 

«We must take the poor old gentleman to the 
hotel, then,”’ said Sherwood, decidedly. 

“ Most certainly,, since the »noble signore is 
willing to be.responsible for .the cost,”’.tne ost 
answered, shrewdly, though humbly. 

“ Naturally I am responsible,” aad he added 
to. himself, ‘“ you old ghoul !” 

With.much difficulty they coaxed the Rueellai 
within the hotel, where he was put to bed anda 
doctor summoned. As soon.as a sleeping potion 
had taken effect Sherwood went to tne, palaee. 

Young Rucellai seemed to have just entered, 
butin some mysterious: way..he was aware/of his 
sister’s abduction, and was evidently vexed that 








all wespects as a brother.” 


Sherwood had taken the father to the hotel. He 





thoughts:warm i . 
touched. his! lips. ta the dmndswhich daad last 


He had-run off down the moonhighted stree:,. 
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did mot show any special ialarm about his sister | 


either. He gnawed atihis moustache, while his 
3 flashed in ill-concealed rage. 

“My father had best pay the ransom,” he 
said, gruffly. 

« But your, sister’s fature ?. You would not 
ruin that.” 

«What is better for. a woman than a con- 
yent 1? 

“You think sae would be: sent back—and 
harwless ?” 

«“T’ll engage to produce her in ten-hours after 
the ransom is paid,” said the young man, hastily 
—then frowning at his own careless speech, he 
added—“ Of course she would pesent back at 
once ; every Sicilian. knows that.” 

The day that followed was a confused and 
anxious one. With Tremaine away his sister 
could hardly decide to. go out, but Sherwood 
finally persuaded her; a brisk drive by the sea 
refreshed them both. 

The sick man’s babblings greeted their return. 
Miss Tremaine had gone to see him, and he was 
seized with the strange whim that she was his 
daughter. It was pitiful to see his tears of joy 
and his evident content in Violet’s society. ‘lhe 
soothing touch of her ‘hand on his white head 
calmed nim like:magic. 

Next morning as Miss Tremaine came into the 
breakfast-room she saw many curious glances 
turned on ner, and noticed thar Saerwood hastily 
put his newspaper out of sight. | He rose and 
came to meet. ner, giving her his arm to the 
table. 

“ Have you news from Reginald ?” she asked. 

“No. There wouldn’t be time yet, fancy,” 
he stammered. 

She gave a quick glance about. : She saw the 
pitiful looks.of the strangers near her. 

“Quick !?:she-said, turning from the tabie. 
“Come tomy room. Tell me—what is it?” 

The small hands clasped themselves over his 
arm witha caressing hold. She lifted her great 
blue eyes, swimming ‘in tears. 

They had reached the private parlour of the 
Tremaines. 

“Will you tell me ?” she said, her lips quiver- 
ing, her voice like a sob. 

“Allis well at present with your brother,” he 
replied, taking her two-small hands in his. 

“ But he is 2 

Her voice failed her. ‘She still gazed un be- 
seechingly into Kenneth ‘Sherwood’s face. 

“Courage! He has been taken by the brigands 
and is held for ransom, but the ransom will be 
quickly sent.” 

“Oh, Regy ! Regy !” she moaned, and her head 
fell against Sherwood’s shoulder. The young 
man scarcely breathed, he was so afraid she 
would remember herself and be embarrassed b 
this uncoyscious action, which sent such a thrill 
to his heart. “Oh, Regy,my darling brother!” 
she continued. ‘“ Hequarrelled with the mana- 
ger here, and they may not send the ransom, 
and the time will be too short to get it out from 
home !”? 

“No; do believe me, you are mistaken,” 
urgec Sherwood. 
Him. At present we have only news of the 





‘capture. When the ransom is named I will tele- 


graph to England, and we can have an answer 
within the twenty-four hours. Miss Tremaine— 
Violet, darling, he is as safe as you are. Could I 
look you in the face if it were otherwise ?” 

_ The paleness of terror in her sweet face slowly 
yielded to a deep flush as love and hope, hand 
in hand, entered in at the portals of her heart, 
and she turnéd her face away from her lover’s 
adoring gaze. 

He possessed himself, of her ,hand, and 
Whispered “A thousand pardons!” She did not 
withdraw it, and after renewed assurances of 
her brother’s' safety -he left her, vowing to 
make these assurances good, even at the expense 
of his life. 





CHAPTER III. 
..Gave me thy hand, 


One writ with me in sour misiortune’s book. 


Tue rocky defiles behind Caltanisetta. were 


*“We shall soon hear from, 





touched by the last rays. of sunlight,,and the | 


western sky, from glowing like a furnace, began 
to eooldnto pale green, rose, and violet. 

A ruined Saracenic tower which overlooked 
the sea was. still gleaming goldenly, but ‘the 
cool wind of evening had come, and ‘soon the 
wide plains beyond these cliffs would be deep in 
shadow. 

The yellow-greenish, sunset sea cooled too, 
and its molten-lava tints became a deep purnle, 
over which the white gulls circled madly. Soon 
amidst the afterglow the stars came out one by 
one. 

Along a rude road back of tne cliffs. crept a 
string of country earts drawn by oxen. Their 
wheels were made of discs of : wood such.as one 
sees in ancient pictures. They were the seme 
kind of earts\unaltered that the ancient Greeks 
had used in Sicily three thousand years before. 

A peasant clad in sheepskin walked by each 
cart. Eacn peasant was armed not only with a 
gun, but with pistols and knife. These latter 
stuck in red woollen sashes gave an unusually 
warlike appearance tothe caravan. 

The night was clear and starlight. Bui there 
was, no,moon. The luminary would not rise 
wvefore two. in ‘the morning. Suddenly at the 
bottom of a dark, rockydefile a singular call 
like that.of @ little horned owl brought all tne 
earts to @ standstill. 

Vhis cry after a few| moments was answered 
in a snriller note, which wastwice repeated. Tne 
signal came from the heights above. 

The oxen vegan to low at-this,,;and the echo 
boomed far away. Directly out of a thick 
underbrush a,aalf-dozen menappeared with lan- 
terns. 

Their leader was a powerful, wiry, grey-eyed 
man, who looked sufficiently picturesque witn a 
searlet Catalan blanket tied about him, his legs 
in gaiters, and a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
worn very much aside on his black, curly hair, 
which seemed as. if it, had never known 
scissors. 

“To work, the cattle are, tired,” -ne. said, 
laconically, and ;at once bags, casks, and bales, 
were tumbled from |the carts. 

Before a half-hour they were all.empty but 
one which had a sort of tiltfor cover. ‘lhe eon- 
tents of the carts were-swung up over the rocks 
out-of sight; by the aid of ropes which Gescended 
from the darkness. above. It. was,all, done 
hastily, and nearly in silence. 

* You wili,take cartsjand oxen back,’’ said the 
leader now. 

« But the—these two ?” 

‘‘Into the. basket—one at a time, and take 
care |” 

‘We are afraid, that.one of them is ill,” said 
a man. 

‘“« Ah,” responded the chief. 

As he spoke. he took a gourd from the- strap 
where it was suspended at his back, and ap- 
proached the eart. 

A man,brought a lantern. The leader iifted 
the canvas curtain. ‘‘he lignt shone in upon 
the forms of a man and‘woman. They lay bound 
band and foot with gags in their, mouths. The 
man’s gag though was of leather, but that of 
the woman was a silk nandkerchief. 

“Who has done this?” growled the leader. 

“It was necessary, chief. ‘hey both have 
the courage of the devil. ‘They cried out each 
time they saw a soldier. Luckily the first ones 
we met were our own, but one of the new com- 
panies. which passed. later .would have over- 
hauied us,but for, these gags.’ 

“Ah!” said the chief brigand, but he cut the 
cords nevertheless and removed the gags. 

Reginald Tremaine, for ne,was one of the pri- 
soners, sat up on the straw and looked around. 
Tne first. toning he saw was the Contessina 
Rucellai; pale and fainting. Then ne looked, 
angrily, atthe brigands. 

“* Winat do you mean, yow,rascals ?” he said. 
« Are you going to murder the lady ?” 

“ Silence,”,.cried tne leader. ‘* You’ll ,have 
enough to do to take care of yourself. Here, 
send the girl up aloft.” 

The brigands made haste at these words to 
put her into a wide sort of basket, which, disap- 
peared upward into the darkness only to de- 
scend again toreceive Tremaine. 


Arrived at the top of the ascent, he was com- 
pelled to march for a brief distance awong the 
rocks until he reached a large plateau weli 
lignted with pine knots and surrounded vy huts 
and.grottoes hollowed out of the rock. 

At least fifty men were visible clustered about, 
and quite a number of peasant women. ‘hese 
last were gatheredaround a hammock suspended 
between two trees, wnere Geisomine Gei Ruceiliak 
jay, looking as if her soul had already quitied its 
fair earthiy tenement. 

‘'remaine made an effort to reach the girl, 
but was held back. 

“Curse you, can’t you be auiet ?” 
leader. ‘* Won’t you take warning ?” 

Meanwhile a rough-looking bvrigand whom 
they called Randazzo urrived, and ''remuine soon 
saw by his mode of procedure that he knew 
something of surgery. 

**No bones broken,” said this man, passing 
his brown hands over the girl. “Ah! she’s as 
lovely as an angel. Have you frightened her to 
death ? If you have, just take care of Saipietra, 
when he comes; he will kill you all.” 

But notwithstanding all their efforts nothing 
seemed to awaken the poor girl trom lh: 
swoon. 

The chief brigand began to look eéncerned. 
Finally Tremaine matiaged te get a hearing. 

**T can restore the signorima,” he said, “if you 
give me my dressing-case.” 

He remembered naving a bottie of smelling- 
salts there belonging to his sister. 

They: brought nim his dressing-case accorc- 


said the 








r 


ingly. It nad been conveniently opened witn 
his own stolen keys. He soon found the bottle 
of saits. 

While this was being done the women had 
put the contessina on a bed in one of tuecabine. 
‘'remaine now sat beside her, a basin of protn 
near, and his finger on ner scarcely perceptivic 
pulse. 


It was.a new experience for him to. sit thero 
gazing unrebuked on this fair girl, wno had 
never flirted, never had a lover. | ‘Unis 
and that ne held in hisnad never thrilied under 
masculine touch. A new sacredness invested. 
womanhood in her. 

‘She must have ber head lower,’ said Tre- 
maine to the women, some: of whom still re- 
mained. 

As he spoke he lifted-her in his arms with 
her head on his shoulder while the women i 
ranged the bed. As he held her agai 
heart, she seemed to be awakened by its 
beating, for she opened her dreamy eyes 
looked up, vaguely, into his. ‘Then sie sizixc 
a long, soft sigh, and as he toucned ber hand 
with his lips a faint rose tint stole at last to her 
cheeks, anda light crept to her eyes. 

Putting her back on her’pillows Tremaine 
knelt beside the low bed, and with caressin¢ 
murmurs brought her to swallow drop after 
drop of the broth, and then sips of wine until 
after another half-hour she was able to speak. 

**It is the Signore Inglese who ‘bas given 
you life,” said the women, unused to such tender 
and patient masculine care. 

Tne two had become slightly acquainted early 
in their captivity before the signt of soldiery 
had tempted them to try to escape and brought 
the gags and bonds. 

Tne Italian girl felt as if her fellow prisoner, 
whom she knew to be Sherwood’s friend, was a 
sort of acquaintance of her family. \ As her oniy 
ideas of young men had been gained from her 
surly brother, she thought this golden-iaired 
stranger, who was as beautiful as he was kind, 
some new and strange revelation, and innocentiy 
snowed her astonisned admiration. 

As for Tremaine,:+he no longer recognised | 
self. He only knew—or thought he did—vn: 
life ‘without this beautiful girl would hence- 
forth be impossible. He was with diffievity 
persuaded that the patient had no further need 
of him. 

When he rose from his rude couch next day 
his only thought was of his lovely neighbour, 
whom he might hope soon to rejoin, and his 
heart grew light in spite of his captivity. 

It was only after a long and difiicultinterview 
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member that this was no party of pleasure, and 
that the failure of his people to forward the 
sum demanded for his ransom would cost him 
his life. 

He had been instructed to write a letter to 
the House at Palermo demanding a sum equal 
to some thousands of pounds sterling, and in- 
dicating an early date’when the sum must be 
paid. He wroté> of course, in English. 

Later in the day he ascertained that no such 
letter had been required at the signorina’s pretty 
hands, but he was too happy in her society to 
lose his time in conjecture about it. 

The young girl, still weak and exhausted, lay 
in the hammock under the trees, and her smile 
of welcome was accompanied by so sweeta blush 
that Tremaine straightway forgot all else. 

“The signorina is not suffering ?” he asked, 
bowing, bareheaded. 

“No, signore, at least only when I think of 
my poor father.” 

“But he bas been warned, and he will soon 
send the ransom. Ina few days we shall rejoin 
our friends and forget it all.” 

“Not I, signore,” said Gelsomine, sadly. 
«TI must go to the convent to remain all my 
life, now that my portion must be paid for my 
ransom.” 

This idea was quite a thunderstroke to the 
young man. 

“But your brother? He will not permit 
them to shut you up for life,” he declared, in- 
cignantly. 

** He can do nothing.” And then, seeing the 
consternation in her neighbour’s face, she added: 
«« But the good sisters are kind.” 

“Why will you not marry—say, someone who 
does not want a portion, someone who would 
ee you, as they do in England, for your dear 
self——” 

He stopped short, embarrassed by his own 
unwonted warmth. 

“Alas! That is not done in Sicily,” sighed 
the girl, looking down, timidly, conscious of 
Tremaine’s agitation, and sympathising, but 
without comprehending. ‘It must be the con- 
vent,” and she sighed. 

Tremaine was annoyed ; why, he could hardly 
tell. But soon, in face of her radiant loveliness, 
he began to rally her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will no doubt tempt him to anything. 


Later, he went for a walk. He found that 
tne road, which mounted to the great plateau, 
was an old water-course. He strolled down it, 
without encountering anyone, except a priest, 
and soon arrived at the seashore. Just as he 
began to decide that he might easily escape in 
that direction, he saw a brigand lying on the 
sand, his gun safely laid out upon his mantle; 
and strolling as far in the other direction along 
the shore, he came upon another black-bearded 
fellow, busily engaged in fishing from a rock 
which extended into the sea. Tremaine would 
have gone further in this direction, but the 
brigand coolly took aim at him, on which he 
turned back. In the distance, meantime, and 
almost hull-down, he saw a vessel carrying 
American cclours. He thought of Sherwood. “ If 
he only knew,” said Tremaine, “how near to 
the shore this nest of robbers is, he surely would 
find a means of rescuing us, without awaiting 
the ransom.” 

Strolling back to the village, if we may call it 
such, he was surprised to find the contessina in 
her room ; and here she remained, for the next 
few days, without making any sign. 

Ill? No. Thesignorina was not ill, said the 
women; but their big eyes looked sympathy 
into those of the Signore Inglese. Evidently they 
did not dare to explain further. 

Why did she avoid him thus? he asked him- 
self. Inanother week hisransom would probably 
arrive; and how could he go away, leaving his 
heart here, and while she was in these dangerous 
hands ? 

One night as he lay on his mattress, by the 





open door of his cabin, counting the stars, and! mingled with a cry of fear. He dashed out of 


trying to lull himself to rest with the tinkle of a 
falling rivulet near, Gelsomine del Rucellai 
herself suddenly stood before him. 

“‘No noise,” she said, in imperfect French, 
holding up her lovely hand, “or you will destroy 
us both.” 

Tremaine sprang up, and seated the girl on his 
couch, forgetting to release her hand. 

“My angel, my love, my beautiful,” he 
whispered, “ do I see you, at last?’ And then, 
feeling that she trembled, he hurriedon. ‘“ Don’t 
fear me. Only tell me that you will love me, 
and be my wife—my own—and I shall find a 
way to carry you off safely to your father.” 

Gelsomine trembled still, but it didnot seem 
from fear. Tremaine’s arm held her close, and 
she did not resist. 

“Oh, what a time to talk of love!” she sighed. 

“Only tell me that I may talk of it later,” 
cried Tremaine. ‘“ You do, you will loveme, my 
beautiful darling ?”’ 

“I will be your wife,” she said, with soft 
straightforwardness. ‘Oh, I will be your wife, 
if Ican. But listen,’ and she sought his other 
hand, and held fast*to it like a child. 

“Tell me, bellina mia.” 

**It is horrible, but Leone—the capo brigante 
—he isa friend of my brother’s. I recognised 
him instantly. He has been oftenat the palace, 
and my poor father thought him a person of 
good family. I have sometimes seen him there; 
and when you went away, to walk, he came to 
me, and—and he said that I was stolen to become 
his wife! That he had long loved me!” Here 
the poor child hid her face on Tremaine’s breast, 
and sobbed softly, while he was dumb with as- 
tonishment and rage. 

**Don’t—don’t weep, my darling. I shall 
ransom you, and they can never refuse thesum I 
shall offer them,” he said, at last. 

“Oh, I fear—I fearthem! He said that my 
brother should be sacrificed, and my father too, 
if I did not consent willingly.” 

« Just wait till I can discuss the ouestion with 
him,” said Tremaine, affecting a confidence he 
was far from feeling. 

«* But he says I am not to see you again, and 
am to marry him, here, as soon as your ransom 
arrives,” sobbed Gelsomine. ‘“ He told me that 
we should go to Rome, and be blessed by his 
holiness, and travel as much as I wish——” 

Someone stirred in the next cabin. Gel- 
somine started and glided away like a ghost. 
Then all was still. 

Tremaine slept little that night. Towards 
morning the sound of a smart fusillade, on the 
high road, aroused the whole camp, and him with 
it. A belated train of carts had been attacked by 
a company of the newly-arrived Italian soldiers ; 
and it was only after a smart skirmish that the 
guards were put to flight, and the cart-loads of 
plunder finally hoisted to the plateau. 

The days lagged fearfully. Yet nearly every 
night brought Tremaine a visit from the lovely 
Rucellai, who innocently confessed that there 
was only one man in the world whom she could 
marry,and hean Englishman. Yet each day, 
she said, the preparations for thechief’s marriage 
were going on. 

**Two days more, and there will be news of 
my ransom,” said Tremaine, at last. 

*«AndI? How shall I bear to have you leave 
me ?” 

‘I shall tell them you are mine, and promise 
—oh, such a sum of gold for you, that they will 
not be able to resist,” declared Tremaine, and he 
kissed her slender fingers. 

“ But Gaetano is tocome with theransom, and 
he will kill me if he knows——” 

‘* T will not leave you, my queen, my darling,” 
vehemently declared Tremaine. “Ishall remain 
to protect you until I can ransom you.” 

“Alas! To think that I, who love light and 
the warm sun, could—could learn to love you 
so much that I would die if they gave me to 
another !” faltered the girl, naively. 

Tremaine was thrilled with this quaint confes- 
sion, and could not resist touching her pure lips 
with his own, for the first time. Released she 
fied silently, as usual, and her lover’s ecstasy 
was rudely interrupted by the sound of an oath, 





his cabin to meet Capo Leone face to face, and 
see Gelsomine del Rucellai held fast by one arm 
in the bandit’s m 

In one instant he had struck a blow at the 
brigand and snatched the girl away. A dozen 
men came running, however, at their chief’s call. 
The chief gave an order in Sicilian. 

The Italian gir] heard and understood it. She 
broke from Tremaine’s arms, and flew to the 
brigand’s feet, whereshe knelt. Butshe looked 
back, at the same time, and cried in her broken 
French to Tremaine: 

“Oh, be quiet—my soul! Don’t stir, in the 
Virgin’s name, or you will be shot.” 

Tremaine, turning his head, saw the gleam of 
a dozen gun-barrels pointedathim. But he did 
not flinch. 

«Have no fear,” he cried. ‘Do not kneel to 
that animal. They will never forfeit the ran- 
som.” 

At the magic word ransom the guns were 
really lowered. Butarush was made for him, 
he was thrown down, bound, and flung on his 
mattress, while two brigands stationed them- 
on each side, to keep guard. 

Long days and nights followed. He neither 
saw the signorina nor heard of her. Hope 
began, at last, to die out. No word came of his 
ransom. Could it be that none would ever come ? 
Would those dishonest men, at the offices in 
Palermo, leave him unransomed, hoping, by his 
death, to delay or avoid exposure ? 

And the contessina—the beautiful creature 
who loved him? What was to hinder her being 
married to the bandit chief? Perhaps she was 
married already. Perhapsshe had been married 
the very day after they had been discovered 
together. He writhed in torment, and forgot his 
bonds, as he thought of all this, till they cut into 
his wanacled wrists. 


(To be Continued.) 





FACETIZ. 





ODD THOUGHTS FOR ODD FOLKS. 
(By our Odd Man Out.) 


Tux London “season” is now in full swing; 
but, although you will meet with’ fashion in 
town, you will come across more stiles in the 
country. 

Planets, we all know, do revolve; neverthe- 
less, it is not a fact that shooting stars are re- 
volvers. 

Would it really be polite to say that a waiter’s 
civility is—sirvility ? 

Barristers are not, as a rule, so very particular 
in the company they keep; why, sometimes 
they havea brief acquaintance with thieves. 

How on earth can one say that a man is up- 
right in doing good when he is bent upon doing 
it ? 


Dairymaids are remarkably sensible persons; 
why, they won’t even make butter unless they 
see their whey clear. 

There are many sorts of cheap wines now ad- 
vertised, but the cheapest wine of all you can 
drink is—the wine of other people. 

Many, many are the unpleasant things that 
happen to one in this wicked world ; butis there 
anything more really sole-provoking than a peg 
in one’s boot ? Judy. 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


THERE is a great deal said and written just 
now about the stagnation in business and depres- 
sion in trade, but Mrs. J. has been informed that 
in some parts of London matters are so bad with 
many shopkeepers that they can’t even pay 
attention. Judy. 

PRECISELY. 


Ir is a fact, not nearly so generally known as 
it might be, that the man who cute his heirs off 
with a’ shilling need not, as a matter of course, 
do so with asilver razor. Judy. 
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“THERE YOU ABE, DON’T rou KNow!” 


‘Wuat, if you please, is the difference between 
= pawnbroker and an habitual drunkard P— 
y, you see, while the pawnbroker takes a 
ledge and keeps it, the other takes one and— 
oes not keep it. Judy. 
MILESIAN, 


«“Dxap, Terence? Dear me! and how long 
has he been dead ?” 
« Well, sorr, if he’d lived till to-morrow he’d 
iv been dead a fortnight. Judy. 
“TRUE TO YOU.” 


Wuar is the difference, if you please, between 
a good dog show at the Crystal Palace and a 
bad one ?—Well, when it is a good one the dogs 
go to the show, but should it be a bad one the 
show goes to the dogs. Judy. 

EPITAPH ON AN ZSTHETE. 


Hert lieth one who used to be 
Most “‘ utterly” absurd ; 

He ceased to be “ in-tense,” and he 
Was forthwith here in-terred. 

“ Quite” in his life, he’s quiet now, 
And it is strangely true, 

That ’neath this sod their lieth one 
Who ere his death was “too.” 


Moonshine. 
APPROPRIATELY DescripTivE.—The orderly 
room. Moonshine. 


Lapres’ hats are now trimmed with lucifer 
gauze. They are bound to be striking. 


Moonshine. 
Tue GuarpD-Room.—A sentry-box. 

Moonshine. 
Tue “ Passion” Frower.--The lily. 

Moonshine. 


AT A MUSICAL PARTY. 


Suz (referring to a performance of Herr Hor- 
fulskampf): “‘ How delightful! Is that his last 
composition ?” 

He (a little jealous of that “ rascally Dutch- 
man”): “No, not his very last. His very last 
was, lunderstand, about sixpence three-farthings 
in the pound.” Moonshine. 

A Dersy Tirp.—A “spill” on the way down. 

o Moonshine. 
ANOTHER BULL. 


Bripget FinniGan (to grocer’s man): “ Look 
here now, my good man, the next time I ordher 
things an’ ye don’t bring them, sarra a bit av 
me I'll pay for ’em ontil they cum !’ 

Moonshine. 
MEDICINE MADE EASY. . 

Brown: “ Yes, miss, I dew look prooty well, 
but I suffers horful from rheumatic gout.” 

Youne Lavy: “ Well, Brown, why don’t you 
go to the dispensary down there and get some- 
thing for it ?” 

B.: “ Noa, noa, miss, my wife’s a-taakin’ physic 
from theer fur bronkiters, an’ now and then I 
takes a good long suck at it.’ 

_ Y.L.: “Well, but it might be quite wrong 
in your case, Brown.” 

B.: “ Well, you see, miss, what I ses is this, 
what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander !’”” Fun. 


“WuEN THE WINE Is IN THE WITS ARE 
Ovr.”—Holiday people on the evening of Whit 
Monday naturally manifest a looseness in their 
reasoning powers, because they have had their 
“ wits-untied.” Fun. 


“Roorsp” 1x THe Narion’s Hearr.—The 
Epsom “ Oaks.” Fun. 
CANDID. 
Hx (poetical) : “‘ Why should I fear to sip the 
Sweets of each red lip ?” 
Sux (practical): ‘No necessity for alarm at 
all. I use a vegetable colour which is not 


Poisonous.” Fun. 
Tue Race ror Weattu.—The Hebrew. 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Bane or Arrica.—Tom-tom and “Old 
Tom. Fanny Folks. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
Mr. Grapstone is the last survivor among 
the eminent statesmen who have held the office 
of Premier. Our friend Mossoo would therefore 
regard him as at once Premier and dernier. 
Funny Folks. 
A FAILURE THIS TIME. 
First Casvan AcQuaINTANCE (who cannot 
for the life of him recollect whom he is speaking 
to): “ Deuced odd thing, but—er—I never can 
recollect how you spell your name.” 
Szconp Dirro: “ Deuced odd, for there isn’t 
an absolutely embarrassing variety of ways of 
writing Jones.” Funny Folks. 
THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT 
UNSAID. 
(Dinner has just been announced.) 

Hester AnD Biuty (sadly): “Good night, 
sir. We've got to go to bed.” 

DIsTINGUISHED ProrgssoR (who is taking 
down the hostess) : “ Ah, my dears, that’s where 
we’re all wishing we were !” Punch. 

A GREAT many people who want to be wrapped 
up well when they retire at night dislike very 
much to be rapped up in the morning. 

A Frencu writer says, “ I used to believe that 
women prefer those whom they think handsome. 
Error. They prefer those who think them hand- 
some.” 

Ir is terribly embarrassing to come into town 
from a fishing excursion and find there is not a 
trout in the market. 

“ My wife,” remarked Fitznoodle, “is fairly 
crazy over the spring fashions. She’s got the 
delirium trimmins.” 

Tue popular watch repairer round the corner 
wants to know why there is so much talk just 
now about spring cleaning. He avers that he 
is at it all the year round. 

TueERE is one town in Connecticut that has 
no fear of the measles. It’s Haddam. 

Somz women who do fancy work don’t fancy 
work. 


LINK BY LINK. 


BY 
A POPULAR AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 


ImmvuRED in that narrow dungeon of her 
own creating, the space between the closed 
doors of Sir Marmaduke’s bed-chamber and of 
the room which Chandos Knollys and the 
lawyer selected for their villanous conference, 
Mademoiselle Millefleurs has had ample time to 
reflect upon her lover’s perfidy. 

She has exhausted a language rich in invec- 
tive, infinitely more copious and effective than 
our own in such an emergency, because of the 
happy facility with which an adjective standing 
alone in vigorous applicability is made to do 
duty as a noun. 

A score of sibilant epithets hissed between the 
Frenchwoman’s clenched teeth have somewhat 
relieved her mind. She is beginning to turn 
from contemplation of the trap baited by 
Chandos Knollys, into which she has not yet 
fallen, to contemplation of the trap of her own 
making which holds her fast, and from which 
she sees no immediate prospect of escape. 

To stand there through the long hours of the 
night and perhaps long into the following day, 
until some ms oe: housemaid may chance 
to enter the room, and hearing her gentle tap 
may set her free, is the only course which com- 
mends itself to mademoiselle’s discretion. 





The alternative, to kick and scream until the 


alarmed household institute a search and find 
her, is too dreadful for serious contemplation- 
Such an exposé would not only ruin at once and 
for ever the fallacious hopes she cannot yet 
bring herself to relinquish, but it would cover 
her with ignominy and disgrace. 

Yet the girl can hardly see how an exposé 
can be avoided. Presently miladi will grow 
tired of reading, and will ring for her maid to 
render the customary service. After the ring, 
an alarm—aiter the alarm, a theory of explana- 
tion. 

Assuming that release comes with morning 
light, and that the rescuer can be persuaded or 
bribed to secrecy, what cunning invention of 
mademoiselle’s brain can plausibly account for 
her absence during so many hours ? 

The case is indeed desperate, so desperate that 
she almost resolves to arouse the household and 
accept her fate. But still she lingers, listening 
eagerly, hoping against hope that accident muy 
bring one of the servants into the rarely used 
apartment to which she vainly desires to return. 

All at once a thought comes to her which is 
like a flash of inspiration. Locks may be picked. 
She has heard of burglars who could achieve 
marvellous results with no better implement 
than a piece of twisted wire. A hairpin! In a 
trice she is at work. So narrow is her prison 
that she cannot even kneel, so dark that she has 
nothing to guide her but the sense of touch. 
stil—— 

She is foiled at the very outset, as many a 
burglar has been in similar fashion. She can- 
not even insert the point of her primitive pick- 
lock. The key which Chandos unwittingly 
turned upon her remains in position, refusing to 
be dislodged. 

The bright hope fades as swiftly as it arose, 
leaving her ina frame of mind bordering upor 
despair. 

Nevertheless she is a person of expedients, 
and another occurs to her. Long since the sub- 
dued murmuring in Sir Marmaduke’s bed- 
chamber ceased, and the inference is clear as in- 
ference can be that his interview with the witch 
is over, and that the woman féroce et terrible 
has departed. 

It is possible that the baronet may be asleep; 
and that mademoiselle, if she can only effect am 
entrance, may escape without awakening him. 

She turns in her cage, turns with difficulty, 
although her figure is so round and slight. Again 
her hairpin comes into play, again she is foiled, 
and from the same cause. 

She would wring her hands with vexation and 
despondency, were the cramped position favour- 
able to such a display of emotion. Instead, her 
fingers close upon the knob of the door and tear 
at it viciously. Then mademoiselle nearly 
betrays herself by uttering an ejaculation of 
delight, for she finds herself free. 

The explanation is very simple. Knowing 
that the door on that side is never used, but is 
invariably kept locked, she accepted as a fact 


which needed not to be verified the supposition: 


that it was securely fastened. The turning of 
the handle convinces her to the contrary. ‘The 
wooden wall of her dungeon swings back an 
inch ortwo. She is free! 

Free—but not out of danger. She must 
ascertain that Sir Marmaduke sleeps ere she 
presumes to cross the floor of his apartment. 
Even then the peril will be great, for the room. 
beyond—the one, that is, which looks upon the 
geometrical flowerbeds—may be occupied by the 
doctor, the lawyer, the heir, collectively or indi- 


vidually. In such a contretemps only ready wit. - 
and marvellous self-possession can save her from « 


the most embarrassing suspicions. 

Cautiously she opens the door, inch by inci, 
until her pretty head and long, graceful 
neck can be craned forth to take an observation. 
Quite near her upon a table of white marble a 
silver lamp, turned low, burns dimly. The 
capacious chamber is full of gloom and mystery. 
On the further side near the door of egress stands 
the bed, and she fancies, but cannot be quite 
sure, that its occupant’s massive head is turned 
from her. 

Is he asleep? That is the absorbing question. 





She stands listening intently, hardly daring to 
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breathe. She can hear her own heart beat, the 
stillness is so profound. 

if he be asieep she may cross the room almost 
without risk, gliding noiselessly over the velvet 
pile of the carpet. If he be awake it is almost 
certain he will see her when she comes: within a 
certain radius of the door, which: his»range:of 
vision embraces. 

The suspense .grows intolerable. At any 
moment miladi’s bell may demand attention, 
and the soubrette’s unaccountable absence may 
become the subject of universal comment. Surely 
no man would lie in such motionless quietude 
unless he were asleep or dead. 

Mademoiselie creeps from her -hiding-place, 
vnd stealthily advancesa yardor two. A spirit, 
. shadow, could not move more noiselessly. ‘Then 
she stops, uncertain whether to advance or to 
recede, trembling violently from head. to foot. 

A moan of pain, a muttered word, have broken 
the quietude of the chamber; proving conclu- 
sively that Sir Marmaduke is wide awake. More- 
over there is such suggestiveness in the moan 
nd in the word of both physical and mental 
suffering that the girl leaps at once to the con- 
clusion *‘ the softdewsof kindly sleep”’ will not 
descend upon her master’s bloodshot eyes until 
tired nature; unable to hold out longer, seeks the 
repose of exhaustion. 

Her hesitation is but momentary. The first 
impulse was to retreat to her recess, but it is 
corrected ere she acts upon it by a second flash 
of inspiration. Gliding to the silver lamp she 
bends above it, and—blows out the light. 

She hears an exclamation of surprise from the 
sick man, but in her excitement she does not 
catch its purport. With outstretched hands she 
gropes her way to the door, then opens and 
closes it after her with noiseless celerity. The 
room beyond, in which she feared to find: at 
least one attendant, is quite empty. 

Like a frightened deer, she speeds along cor- 
ridors and up staircases, until she:is safe in her 
own bedroom, having met not. a soul by the 
way. But all the time she hears the baronet’s 
bell ringing violently and continuously, as he: is 
wont to ring it during his worst fits of rage. 

Crimp, the valet, answers that imperative 

summons, and Doetor Tom follows closely at:his 
heels. Crimp has been taking a hand of whist 
with three of the upper servants, the doctor 
1as been exposing his heated, brow: and'a nose 
t more rubicund and inflamed than usual to 
» cool night.breezes. 
More stately than ever, both in walk and 
conversation, is Doctor Tom Evans, of Duffel- 
pool, probably because of an. uneasy suspiciom 
that the walk is not many removes. from a 
stagger, nor the conversation from a. hiccup. 

*« Mai—deaw—Sar Marmaduke!” he cries, in 
a tone of surprised expostulation. 

And, verily, the sight which meets his gaze 
as Crimp strikes a light and rekindles asmoking 
lamp is sufficient to excite both astonishment 
and remonstrance. 

The sick man has.raised himself to a sitting 
position in bed, propping himself upomhis two 
hands. The clothes have fallen away from his 
houlders, and his throat is bare, rising like.a 
cnotted column from the broad expanse of 
chest. His face is deadly pale, his bloodshot 
eyes glare with furious anger. 

‘Search the room!” he cries. ‘ Somebody, 
is in hiding somewhere. Crimp, you scoundrel, 
look under the bed.” 

: there, there,” says Doctor Tom, 
i Then in an aside, which is meant 
for the valet’s ear alone, ‘‘ Fetch two footmen; 

i let them—aw—wait outside. Your master 

délirious, poor fellow. We may. have some 
trouble with him shortly.” 

“Delirious? Trouble with him?” repeats the 
irate baronet. ‘Crimp, if you do not turn that 
drivelling ass out of the room I will—I will 
break your neck.” 

‘Raving,”” says, Doctor Tom,. tapping his 
forehead significantly, as the perplexed Crimp 
? 
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oks from one to the other, not knowing whom 
0 ovey. 

“Ts it ‘delirious trimmins,’ sir?” asks ,the 
valet, in entire good faith. 

And Sir Marmaduke, hearing. that. simple 


question, is rendered quite speechless for a few 
seconds in the excess of his indignant rage. 

« Ask no questions, my good. maa, .but--aw— 
obey,” commands. Doctor Tom, in -his most 
majestic accents. . “'T'wo strong. footmen, and 
some long leather straps, if you possess such 
articles in the—aw—the mansion, will be re- 
quired.” 

A frightful string of expletives: bursts from 
the sick man’s quivering lips, and Crimp} accept- 
ing) the explosion as “ confirmation.strong,”’ 
rushes from the apartment, 

Almost strengthless, the baronet sinks. back 
amongst his pillows, and lies passive, glowering 
at his complacent tormentor, who, quite con- 
vinced of the correctness of his diagnosis, is 
leisurely and unconcernedly refreshing himself 
with a pinch of snuff. 

** Doctor Evans ?” 

** Sah Marmaduke ?” replies the medico, with 
so low a bow that-he plunges forward, and al- 
most loses his balance. 

«Will you try to dismiss the preposterous idea 
that I am delirious ?” 

** Your pulse,” says Doctor Tom, grandly. 

But as he stands, watch in hand, noting the 
record, a comical expression of doubt and con- 
sternation mars the judicial drunken gravity of 
his face. 

«IT rang for my valet,’ pursues the sick man; 
in feeble tones of intense hauteur; “‘ beeause the 
lamp went out suddenly for no ostensible reason, 
and in the darkness I distinctly heard the rustle 
of a dress.” 

Doctor Tom shakes his head solemnly with a 
slow movement suggestive of a clockwork auto- 
maton. Although almost convinced! ‘that his 
hasty judgment was‘ incorrect, he-feels by no 
means disposed to admit the truth offhand, now 
the valet, and the footmen he was.commissioned 
to summon, are at the door. 

The baronet, glaring around. in.a.way. which 
shows that a second -explosion is imminent, 
makes a mighty and successful effort to gulp 
down his anger and retain self-command. 

“Tam convinced,” he continues, “that some 
person, probably a thief, is concealed in the 
chamber. Why should the lamp go out.sud- 
denly ?” 

«'The wick was smoking when I lighted it,” 
says the valet. 

“A sudden—aw—a sudden draught——” 
commences Doctor Tom. 

“ Nonsense!” cries Sir Marmaduke, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Why do not you scoundreis search as 
I bid you? The lamp was blown out. How 
should there be a draught violent enough to 


‘extinguish a lamp in a room the doors and 


windows of which are closed ?” 

The search is proceeding. Crimp and the 
footmen are hunting in every place, possible 
and impossible, whicn might be supposed to har- 
bour a burglar. Doctor Tom opens and shuts 
half-a-dozen drawers in a vacant and apologetic 
manner. His bemuddled wits are revolving the 
heinousness of proposing, in the. hearing of a 
sane baronet, to strap that baronet to his 
bed. 

“It was a draught!’ he exclaims;suddenly. 
«« That door is: open.” 

* Which door ?” asks the invalid, turning his 
heavy head in the direction of the doctor’s. point- 
img: forefinger. ‘‘ More light; somebody. Try 
the:second of the double doors.” 

“It is: fastened om the outside, Sir Marma- 
duke.” 

« An excellent hiding-place—awfor'a house- 
breaker,” says Doctor Tom, grandiy.: 

But the sick man-does novanswer. He has 
failen back amongst the cushions'with a heavy 
sigh. Apparently his interest in the search has 
ceased. 

The latter continues for awhile, nevertheless, 
but he takes no heed. Crimp brings’a, bottle 
from the dressing+table, and bathes the clammy 
forehead: with .#! strong essence until a faint 
whisper bids him. desist. 

** Send them ali away,” murmurs his: master: 
‘*Get that drunken doctor out: of: the: room, 
Crimp, I wish: to-be alone.” 

Alone! Is there such a. thing as solitude for 





suchias;he?. Did those unhappy demoniacs.of }, 


old ever’ feel alone when they- hid: themselves 
from. human eyes in, waste places and: amongst 
the tombs ? 

He, too, is a mam possessed, and ever. and anon 
the devils rend him; they are rending him 
now. 

The valet, the footmen, the doctor, have obeyed 
his behest, and havé’ gone away, but that large, 
handsome chamber is thrdnged ‘with ‘silent, 
shadowy visitors, wraiths of the living and the 
dead, who will stay with. him till cock-crow, nor 
vanish at the breaking of the day. 

Miss Wraxall, the. witch, is there, watching 
him with her bleary eyes of suspicion, plucking 
at him with her trembling; claw-like fingers, 
although she reached her cottage in safety more 
thaman hour ago, Colin Cathcart is there, still 
with the bright, frank look upon his honest 
face, although at this very’ instant he lies, 
bleeding, insensible, at the bottom of the aban- 
doned mine. 

Simeon Blunt is there, with an everlasting grin 
of malice silently distending. his.slit of a. mouth 
from ear to ear, although he is just now beating 
those huge red fists of his in.a paroxysm of 
furious despair against the padded wails of a 
cell in a private-lunatic asylum. . And many 
another is there, of whom we may never hear in 
the course of this history, but whom this man 
of evil passions and headstrong will met and 
wronged long years ago. 

There is yet another wraith—a female figure 
of indefinite proportions, who wears a dress that 
rustles, who listens in: holes and.corners. for 
secrets that she should not hear, who emerges 
from them to move ever through thick darkness 
towards an unknown end. ! 

Sir Marmaduke shudders, fearing that her 
name is Nemesis.. Perhaps he: might feel re- 
assured. if he could but know that the original 
of this awful wraith has not bestowed a thought 
upon him for the last thirty minutes, so absorbed 
has she been in the perusal-of a book, the study 
of which’ Chandos Knollys has greatly affected 
of late. The book is called “ Forbes on: the 
British Marriage Laws.” 





CHAPTER, XXV. 


Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play, | 

For some must watch while, some must sleep ; 
Thus-runs the world away. 


Tuosr zealous alarmists: who undertook the 
duty of rousing the village of Astonburne this 
night of the accident, and of procuring the ropes, 
chains, and lanterns which might be needed to 
ensure a more’ satisfactory descent than that ac- 
complished by the unfortunate. young engineer, 
have proved themselves no'respecters of persons, 
but have accomplished their’ task with laudable 
impartiality. 

‘There are people who take positive delight in 
being the bearers of vad. tidings, people who 
could not hear ofthe misfortunes of their dearest 
friends without a thrill of pleasure, and'this not 
from badness or hardness: of heart, put: simply 
from an idiosyncratic twist, rather mental than 
moral, which all the homilies inthe» world will 
not correct. 

T woof the Reverend Felix Pole-Gell’s parish- 
ioners, afficted with this. mental twist, Have 
hastened to The Rectory to inform its (inmates 
of the disaster. 

« Whoare you? Whatdo youwsay?* Is it a 
fire?” cries the Reverend Felix, ‘thrusting his 
nightcapped head out of the window, and listen- 
ing eagerly for the response. 

He is not the only listener. Most of the win- 
dows are open this warm summer night, and 
other sleepers: have been’ awakened by clamour 
which has reached their ears in incomplete frag- 
i mentary sentences, mutilated by the high wind. 

One‘of them has thrown on a dressing-gown 
and‘has crept as near as she can, though her 
slight form -is invisible in the darkness. She 
feels 4 presentiment of coming evil; her hand is 
pressed to her throbbing heart; she dreads, she 
knows not; what. : 





‘Nay, sirynot a fire. A gentleman has fallen 
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down the shaft of the old lead mine—-Sir Marma- 
juke’s.” 

ae Poor fellow! Death would be instantane- 
ous,” comments the clergyman, inan undertone, 
which a friendly gust brings to his daughter’s 
ears. “ Who is the man ?” he cries, aloud. 

« Mr. Cathcart, your reverence.” 

«Who ?” 

« Mr. Colin Cathcart, sir.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaims the Reverend Felix, 
compassionately. ‘I am very, very sorry!” 

Somebody standing there in the darkness with 
ner hand pressed to her side wonders stupidly 
whether she is “very, very sorry”? too. Her 
heart is not throbbing now, it seems to have 
ceased to beat. She feels as she imagines Niobe 
must have felt when her sons and her daughters 
had been slain and she found herself turned to 
stone. 

Questions and answers are still being ex» 
changed outside, but the senserof themdoes not 
reach her dulledapprehension.. Colimhasfallen 
down the shaft} and no-human being,could. sur- 
vive such a fall! Colin: Cathcart~her friend! 
The interest of the communicatiom begins and 
ends with that solitary inference, the eorrectness 
of which nothing. canealter. Colin Cathcart: is 
dead ! 

She stands'there a long, long while, until the 
house is quiet and the, Reverend elix, in: spite 
of his extreme sorrow, is dropping. off to:sleep. 
She feels dazed, stumned, helplessi- She:tries: to: 
think, tries to realise thatythe honest, loyal eyes. 
will never look into hersvagainy:that the brave, 
true heartis stilled forever. . Butshe cannot 
realise it. Shiewis Niobe, a woman turned to 
stone. 

Neverthelessinaction begins to chafe her after 
atime. She-remembérs ina dull, stupid way 
that the messenger who brought the tidings said 
a party was:being:,organised to explore the 
abandoned mine, to recover the poor, bruised 
and battered body of him who had fallen down 
it. Doctor Gwynne’s name was mentioned in 
connection with this expedition. 

Swiftly and quietly Miss Pole-Gell begins to 
robe herself in the darkness ; swiftly and silently 
she creeps down the stairs, unfastens the door 
and lets herself into the night: There’is nota 
soul in the straggling street, althongn in many 
of the cottage windows lights are’visible,.a rare 
ocenrrence at that hour. 

Doctor Gwynne’s house is brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the girl pauses and hesitates when 
she reaches it. It had mot been her intention to 
tarry there, but at that moment the door opens 
and the doctor’s wife appears upon the thresh- 
hold, with the soft light about her, listening. 

Then May Pole-Geil hesitates no longer; but 
-opens the gate’and advances towards her. 

“Who is that?” cries the lady. “May! My 
dear child, what are you doing abroad at this 
timeof night ?. Comein,pray. -Youw have heard 
the news‘about Mr. Cathcart, I suppose ?” 

- Yes, I have™ heard,” answers’ the girl, 
mechanically, 

“T dotrust he is not fatally injured,” continues 
Mrs. Gwynne, fervently. 

Then Niobe’s stony composure is broken up, 
and'she begins'to quiver violently from head to 
foot. Is there still a ray of hope? Is there 
something wrong with the premises from which 
she inferred,as an absolute certainty, her friend’s 
death?” 

“Come im here,” says’ Mrs: Gwynne, throwing 
open the:door of the dining-room. ‘Oh! this 
young lady is a visitor who will stay with me 
for some months;-Miss Wiseman. aura; my 
love, let me ‘introduce you to Miss Pole-Gell. 
You will see much of etich other, I trust.” 

“An acquaintance-which commences under 
such peeuliar auspices ought to make rapid pro- 
gress,” says’ Miss Wiseman, with ‘placid’ polite- 
ness. - 

But in that quiet remarkthere’is an under- 
tone of meaning—malidious or sarcastic —wiich 
May instinctively resents, although her tnougits 
are too much. oceupied- ‘with graver matters to 
dwell upon it atthe time. 

“Ts' there-indeed“a probability of Mr. Cath- 


cart’s escape?” she asks, with trembling eager- 
ness, (. mY 








“A possibility, dear. My husband’s last words 
were, ‘ We must hope for the best.’ ”’ 

“** Hope deferred maketh the hear’ sick,’ ” 
quotes Miss Wiseman; and again May resents 
a kind of hidden significance in those quiet 
tones. 

What right has this stranger to intermeddle 
with her bitterness, divining, and making her 
feel she divines, that already her heart is sick 
with cruel suspense which hardly dares to hope 
at all? 

Then Mrs. Gwynne commences to talk volubly, 
reciting all reports of the accident which have 
reached her from various sources; and Miss 
Polé-Gell begins to estimate for herself the 
chances*of life and death, and to wish that 
Laura Wiseman’s calm eyes would not seek her 
tell-tale face with such provoking pertinacity. 

A. murmur of many voices, a trampling of 
many feet. The calm eyes are still resting on 
the girl's face when these sounds announce that 
in.a few seconds the worst-will be known. May 
feels herself growing/white to the very lips, and 
knows that her-pailloris noted and interpreted. 
Inthe midst-ofshemaeking anxiety, that placid 

ionage b sneer hilo 

* Leteus meet them,” she cries, and darts from 
the room, follawed by Mrs. Gwynne: 

Laura: Wiseman rises leisurelyfrom the Ameri- 





can: chair’ in which she has. been sitting and. 


glides.after. 

YGia could hardly associate undue haste with 
hermajestiefigure and placid manner. As in- 
terested. agyshe can: be in anything is Mrs: 
Gwynnels visitor in thescomedy or tragedy, one 
or twovexeitime scenesof which have passed be» 
fore herto-might, butther sluggish blood does 
not quickemuas .thaxdénouement approaches. 

omtragedy?) Laura Wiseman, though 
notamundilyivainegitl; pauses in the very act 
of ‘determining that. momentous question to 
smile complatently at.tire: reflection of her own 
regular features ina mirror and to push back 
the glossy bands of hair from off her low, broad 
brow. 

The murmuring voices, the trampling feet are 
at the garden gate. Upon a rough litter, a 
hurdle covered with mén’s coats, lies the pros- 
trate form of a young man whom Miss Wiseman 
decides would be a very good-looking:fellow if 
he had more colour in his cheeks and less in the 
curly hair matted with gore. 

She looks at him quite calmly, with the com- 
posure’ of one accustomed to such sights, for 
Miss Wiseman is by profession a duly qualified 
lady nurse in a London ° hospital. 
terested too in observing that May Pole-Gell has 
drawn near, with clasped hands and pure pale 
features working with emotion: 

«* Ts he dead, doctor ? Will he die?” 

“Die! not-he,” cries Doctor Gwynne, with 
cheery confidence he is far from feeling. “We 
shall have him all right agaim’in ten days ora 
fortnight with Laura Wiseman’s assistance. Her 
visit is a god-send just now.” 

And Miss Pole-Gell’s joy and comfort in that 
cheery assurance are dashed justa little, as she 
steals homeward and. enters The Rectory like a 
thief in the night, by theknowledge that a young 
woman for whom she has conceived an instinc- 
tive aversion will have the satisfaction of nurs- 
ing Colin Cathcart, May’s friend, back to 
life. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


T need a partner for.a deed of shame. 
A borrowed/name 
Will cloak nim well—so shali he shirk the blame. 


For three weeks Lady ‘Knollys and her son 
have-been staying at the Grand. Hotel, Sear- 
borough; and my lady thinks she never spent 
three weeks more agreeably. 

Chandos has been kinder and -more attentive 
than ever he took the trouble to be before; the 


society to be had embraces more of the great 


ones of-the earth thanare usually to be found at 
a popular watering-place; the suddenzess of the 
plunge from the quiet of The Halli into the 
gaiety around enbances enjoyment of the 
latter. ~ 


| it at some not distant date. 


She is in- 


Even in devotional dissipations my lady is 
fortunate, for her favourite Ritualistic preacher 
(I beg pardon—priest) holds daily celebrations 
in a beautiful church hard by. In short, the only 
drawback to her ladyship’s felicity is the loss of 
her ladyship’s maid. 

Lavinie Millefleuars has quitted her service, 
although not without a half-promise to re-enter 
The soubrette is 
spending a few weeks at an outlandish village in 
the north of England, the name of which my 
lady cannot remember, or else she would humble 
herself even to the extent of imploring her 
maid’s return. 

Chandos professes to have forgotten likewise. 
There is some slight inconsistency between this 
profession of forgetfulness and the despatch, 
about once in twodays, of a letter addressed 
“ Mademoiselle Millefleurs, Glenrift,” undercover 
toa “Més. Morriss,.West Street, Durham ;” 
but let that pass. 

The Grand Hotel at Scarborough does not 
stand ina parish richsenough to enlist the ser- 
vices of a fashionable Ritualistic clergyman. 

Behind it is a squalid, poverty-stricken neignh- 
bourhood, the spiritual aspirations of which are 
represented by asqualid, poverty-stricken churcn. 
In this chureh the banns of marriage between 
Chandos Knollys and Lavinie Millefieurs have 
twice been published, without the slightest 
danger that amy worshiper will identify the 
name of they bridegroom-elect as that of his 
aristocratie acquaintance, Sir Marmaduke’s 
son. 

Mademoiselle writes that in her parish also 
the correct:formalities have thus far been care- 
fully complied. with. Moreover she has made 
friends with the euré, who has listened compas- 
sionately to her-claims to belong to the old 
noblesse of France, and who will doubtless, for 
mademoiselle’s sake, grant without hesitation the 
favour Chandos Knollys appears to desire, per- 
mission, namely, that a college friend of his own 
should perform the marriage ceremony. 

And yet Chandos Knollys is not quite happy. 
Not that conscience troubles him or that he has 
any compunction in plotting the ruin of the girl 
he loves, but that. the principal agent in his 
scheme is not provided. 

In:a week the plot will be ripe for execution, 
but as yet no villain has been found to personate 
a clergyman. 

He does not dare to ask any man of his 
acquaintance, lest refusal or betrayal should 
ensue, to say nothing of the ease with which 
guilty participation in a criminal offence may be 
fastened upon. him, should the partner of his 
crime think it well at any time to turn Queen’s 
evidence. 

So his brow is dark and troubled: one. bright 
morning as he- walks upon the sands with a 
couple of masculige friends, whilst his nods to 
others who salute him are curt and distant.’ Pre- 
sently a little clean-shaven man, whocarries an 
eye-glass like his own, and wears a suit of 
cheeked'eloth, upon the squares of which one 
might play draughts with ease, takes off his hat 
to him with a flourish; a civility which Chandos 
Knollys acknowledges with a supercilious stare. 

«Who is ‘your caddish friend?” asks one of 
his companions. 

“Don’t know him from-Adam,” is: the re- 
sponse. 

Wherein Chandos himself descends to that 
most eaddish of vices—a He. 

Later in the day the littld man in the draught- 
board suit meets him again, beyond the row of 
bathing machines, far from a fashionable prome- 
nade, and Chandos affixes his own eye-giass, 
with an easy assurance the little man. tries 
vainly to copy,,and greets the latter witha 
cool : 

« Well?” 

“It is a, deueed sight; too bad,” bursts, forth 
the other, indignantly. ‘“ What.the devil do 
you mean, Mr, Knollys; by giving me the cat 
direct:in public?” 

“T shall give you the eut direet in private pre- 
sently, if you do not mederate the violence of 
your language!” retezts Chandos, with calm 








irony. 
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But look here—hang it!” cries the little 
man. ‘ You owe me two thousand pounds !” 

“Reckoning compound interest to date, at 
forty percent. Well?” 

** T’ll take proceedings—I’ll—T'll—by Jove !— 
I'll put you in quod !” 

**Can’t be done,” answers Chandos, serenely, 
curling his incipient moustache. “‘ Imprisonment 
for debt is a dead letter, youknow. You cannot 
even recover the original loans contracted—not 
for necessaries—during my minority, for I have 
not renewed the bills since I came of age.” 

“ But you wouldn’t cheat me !” cries the little 
man, with a lengthening visage. ‘Surely the 
honour of a gentleman——” 

“Oh, your money is safe enough, though per- 
haps the forty per cent. is not.” 

“Then renew for the entire amount, less a 
handsome rebate,” urges his companion, per- 
suasively. 

“You might take proceedings. You—you— 
by Jove!—you might put me in quod!” cries 
Chandos, with ludicrous mimicry of the tone 
and manner of a few seconds previously. 

«I won’t—I won’t—’pon my honour! I pledge 
you the word of a ee 

“ Pawnbroker and money-lender !” interrupts 
Chandos, with an inflection of disdain. ‘“ Now, 
Pops, drop heroics, and tell me what you wanted 
of me this morning.” 

“Only the seal of the day. Just a friendly 
recognition, you know, such as one swell gives 
another. I didn’t expect you to stop and shake 
hands.” 

** But you would have appreciated the civility, 
I suppose,” murmurs the young man, reflec- 
tively. 

**«)f course I should,” replies the pawnbroker, 
with a regretful sigh. 

« And you would have liked a friendly intro- 
duction to my companions—Colonel Majoritand 
Lord Bellair ?” 

“‘RaTHER !” replies his creditor, emphatically. 
« Rather of the ratherest, that would be. I tell 
you what, sir—hang money !—what’s the good 
of it if one can’t mix on equal terms with the 
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[SEALING THE CONTRACT. ] 


nobs? Put me inthe way of a little tip-top 
society during my month at Scarborough, and 
you may drive as easy a bargain as you likeabout 
interest charges—there !”” 

“Isee my way to a better bargain, both for 
me and for you,” says Chandos, with thoughtful 
slowness. “Stroll with me a little way and we 
will talk it over. Wecan settle the conditions 
in a quarter of an hour, if you like.” 


It is ten days later. Chandos Knollys and 
Mr. Pops, the pawnbroker, after a long journey, 
the wearisomeness of which has been so beguiled 
by playing Napoleon for sovereigns that it 
appears a short one, arrive at a small country 
railway station. 

A waggonette is in waiting, and in the wag- 
gonette sits Mademoiselle Millefleurs. Chandos 
greets her ardently. Dastardly as is the plot he 
has devised for her ruin, he has really as sincere 
an affection as he is capable of conceiving for 
the girl he hopes to deceive. 

“This is the college friend of whom I wrote 
to you,” he explains ; “‘ Mademoiselle Millefleurs 
—the Rev. Mr. Jones.” 

Then follows a silent interchange of bows. 
The pawnbroker, although he has discarded his 
draughtboard suit for correct clerical habili- 
ments, and has been carefully coached for the 
occasion, feels somewhat ill at ease, whilst the 
girl’s feelings are too bitter for her to indulge 
in unnecessary speech. 

**Ce monsieur, upon the box,” says mademoi- 
selle, in French—‘“‘it is the good Williams, 
whose wife so hospitable for a month has given 
me the welcome. They have both the good 
heart, these people poor, but honest. I think 
sometimes that none are honest but the poor, 
n’est-ce pas, Chandos, mon cher ?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” says the young 
man. “Iam frightfully in debt—that is being 
poor with a vengeance.” 

«And honest?” asks mademoiselle, gravely. 

“ Of course,” cries her lover, with an uneasy 
laugh. 








Madame, tne wife so hospitable of the good 
Williams, receives her visitors with respectful 
cordiality. An exquisite little supper, ‘‘ cooked 
with my own hands,” explains the girl, proudly, 
awaits discussion, and the travellers are quite 
ready to do it justice, for it is nightfall by the 
time they arrive. 

Mr. ‘Williams laconically informs Chandos and 
Mr. Pops that beds have been ordered for them 
at the village inn, after which he and his wife 
silently devote their energies to waiting at table, 
a task which they perform so deftly that it is 
clear it must at one time have been their avoca- 
tion in life. 

And yet although the supper is good and the 
waiting excellent, and although the young hostess 
plays her part with unexceptionable grace, that 
party of three is not a merry ene, but silent and 
constrained. 

The gentlemen are glad to break it up, and 
retire to smoke in a small garden behind the 
house. There mademoiselle joins them by 
special invitation, whereupon Mr. Pops drifts 
away, feeling himself de trop. The lovers who 
should by this hour to-morrow be man and wife 
are left alone. 

“ Chandos,” says the girl, earnestly, ‘I have 
et a word to say to thee, my friend. Itis no 
ight thing for us to take of matrimony the holy 

sacrament, bonds irrevocable that shall never be 
broken save by death. Bethink thee,.mon cher, 
that fetters light as silk may come in time to 
feel like the heavy, galling iron. I tell thee that 
if in the future thou shouldst ever desire to cast 
them aside it will be a thing impossible.’’ 

‘I shall never desire it, Lavinie, my soul,” 
cries the lover, who is a perjurer already in 
thought and anticipation. 

- Thou art warned,” continues mademoiselle, 
solemnly. 

Then, to his rapture and surprise, for the very 
first time during their courtship, she lifts her 
lips to his, and, unbidden, co s that warn- 
ing with a kiss. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
TRUE LOVE. 


“I rove him, my dear, and I don’t mind con- 
fessing it to you,” exclaimed Agnes Fortescue, 
“for you are my oldest and best friend. We 
were girls at school together, and I am sure you 
will sympathise with me, darling Milly !” 

The speaker was a young and beautiful blonde, 
nearly twenty-one years of age, motherless, but 
the idol of her father, a rich stockbroker, living 
in Kensington, and she was entitled to a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds when she achieved 
her majority. 

Milly Harrison, her friend, was a trifle older, 
and as dark as her companion was fair. She 
lived close by, and was the daughter of a success- 
ful bensiater. 

“What is the use of loving him ?” replied 
Milly. “Mr. Fortescue will navel allow vn to 
marry him.” 

“ Why P” 

“Because he is poor.” 

Agnes Fortescue’s soft blue eyes flashed, if 
blue eyes can flash, and she raised her head 
proudly. , 
“ “If Algernon Forsyth is poor,” she exclaimed, 

he 18 worthy of any woman’s love.” 
. T admit all that, but from a worldly point of 
view it would not be an advantageous match.” 

“What of that ?” 

“aan there is Sir Ormsby Gore——” 

* te Ormsby Gore,” interrupted Agnes 
Fortescue. “He may be rich, he aay te aa 








[A STERN PARENT. ] 


| eligible parti in the full fashionable acceptance 


of the word, still I never could like him.” 

** But he adores you.” 

«*So much the worse for him.” 

«* Just think of it, dear,” added Milly Harrison, 
as if she took a pleasure in tormenting her 
friend. ‘Sir Ormsby is rich, young and hand- 
some. I am sure he has an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and is thoroughly domesticated, for I have 
heard him say he detests clubs, never goes to 
races, and does not know how to play billiards.” 

« Doesn’t it strike you that a man of that sort 
is rather soft ?”” 

* Not at all.” 

**Perhaps you like milksops, dear?” said 
Agnes. 

“T like an intellectual man, who has read and 
thought, one who can talk to you, like Ormsby 
Gore,” retaliated Milly. 

‘* Did it never occur to you to marry him your- 
self ?”” 

Milly Harrison blushed deeply under this 
home thrust, but she did not lose her temper. 

«You forget, Agnes, that I have failed to find 
favour in his sight,” she said. 

«There is no telling what time and persever- 
ance may effect.” 

“Thank you. I donotrunafter men. But 
seriously, Agnes, you will do well to reflect over 
this matter. I should not have been rude enough 
to give you advice had you not taken me into 
your confidence. There will bean awful quarrel 
between you and your father.” 

«« When he hears my views I venture to think 
he will be inclined to consult my happiness 
rather than my interest,” answered Agnes 
Fortescue. 

«You have not told me one thing.” 

** What is that, dear ?” 

“Has Algernon Forsyth proposed to you ?” 

«* He has,” answered Agnes, casting down her 


eyes. 
* What have you said to him ?” 

“I accepted him, subject to papa’s papresst 
He is to see papa to-day in the city. Heigho! 
I wish it was evening, because I should then 


€ 











know my fate. Stay to dinner, Milly, and help 
me to bear up against suspense.” 

“With pleasure—do not, however, form any 
extravagant anticipations. I know your father 
well, and Iam positive he will not permit you. 
to marry a city clerk, who lives from hand to 
mouth, and has not a penny to call his own be- 
yond his meagre salary.” 

“Then I will——” 

Agnes Fortescue broke off abruptly and 
stamped her prettily-shaped foot upon the 
gaudily-coloured Brussels carpet in an imperious’ 
manner. 

“Go on,” said Milly Harrison. ‘What wilF 
youdo? Let us at all events learn the full ex- 
tent to which you are rashly prepared to go.” 

*‘T’ll marry him anyhow,” concluded Agnes. 

« Anddisobey your parent? Oh! Aggie, that 
would not be right. Remember the fifth com- 
mandment, if you want your days to be longand 
happy in the land.” 

“Please don’t preach to me. I have all of 
that I require on Sunday, and you are not at all 
calculated for a pulpit, believe me,” exclaimed 
Agnes, petulantly. 

** Don’t be cross, because when you are you're 
rude.” 

“ Forgive me, dear. I did not mean to insult 
you, but you donot know what a conflict between 
love and duty is going on in my mind.” 

“TI can guess it all.” 

** You see I am nearly of age, and shall soon 
have the entire control of my fortune. It was left 
me by my poor, dear mother. I can doabsolutely 
what I like with it, and if Algy Forsyth is poor 
I can make him well off. With his splendid 
abilities all he wants is encouragement and 
opportunity.” 

“ Very good,” answered Milly. “ Yet you are 
both of you over youngto marry. Why not wait 
a year or two to give Mr. Forsyth an opportunity 
of displaying his splendid abilities, and show the 
world what he can do ?” 

“Nonsense! If he was not good enough to 
re my husband why did papa invite him to our 

ouse ?”” 
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“ Because, as I have heard him say, he was 
the son of a very old city friend of his, who died | 
in difficulty, and he took an interest in the young 
man, promising to watch over his career,” replied 
Milly. 

« He seems to be quite an interesting orphan 
in your eyes,” answered Agnes, sarcastically. 

“Tf you are going to take me up.nm that way 
I shall go home,” cried Maud, whose patience 
was nearly exhausted. 

At this threat Agnes wasalarmed,and hastened 
to be civil. 

‘You dear, impatient: thimgyzyout” she.ex- | 
claimed, kissing her. “ I hawe tried:your tenrpers ; 
I know, but you must make allowamee for me;)| 
because I am sorely troubled inampmind. Let 
us order the carriage and gofora drive in the 
park before dinner.” 

** With all my heart.” 

“Come and get ready then:” 

The light-hearted-girls ran upstairs to make 
their toilets. It was the heightof) the season; 
and everybody,, whowas anybody}-was sure to: be 
in the park during the hours between four and 
seven. The carriage was alwaysat the door at 
three awaiting Miss: Fortescue’s orders; for she 
was her father’s pet and he denied her nothing: 

They drove twice: round the park, and the 
third time went by tire Serpentine. Whemnear 


embarrassment. “ I—the fact is, sir, I love your 
daughter.” 

Mr. Fortescue at once became grave. 

“Have you spoken to her on the subject?” 
he demanded, sternly. 

“‘T have; and not being unwilling to receive 
my advances she referred me to you.” 

“In that case, Mr. Forsyth, you have grossly 
abused my confidence.” 

« But, my dear sir-—— 

« Allow me to speak, if you please. - I am the 
young lady’s father, and you know very well she 
is the idol of my heart. I have ambitious views 
respecting her. Already she has highly-bred 
and rich suitors. You are not even well to do. 
Of course she has a fortune, which I will not 
accuse you as being so base as to hunt after, 
still you are not the sort of man Ishould choose 
to have for her husband.” 

“What have you against.me, sir?” asked 
Algernon, humbly. ; 

“Nothing personally: Simply you: are: not 
good enough,” answered the stockbroker: “TI 
have been your friend because I knew and 
esteemed your father, who was once well off. He: 
died poor.” 

** Was that his fault ?” 

« By no means; he was unfortunatey his judg- 
ment played him false, yet you cannot get away, 


” 


the magazine a young, well-dressed man took off} from the fact thattyou are nobody and have 


his hat. 

“Ttis Algy?”’ cried Agnes, and pulling the 
check-string; caused the coachman to stop. 

Algernon Forsyth stepped up, while the foot- 
man, who had alighted, stood by the doors 

‘‘ T thought I should see you in the park,” he 
exclaimed, “ and Inekily I was not mistaken: 

‘Get in and driverwith us,” replied Agnes. 

« Thanks,” he saidi 

The footman opemed:thedeor and he got in, 
seating himself in front, opposite Agnes, and 
shaking hands with Miss Harrison. 

** Have you been in the city to-day ?” inquired 
Agnes, anxiously, as the carriage went on. 

“Yes, but I had my journey fornothing. Mr. | 
Fortescue was too busy to see me, and asked me 
to come to dinner, as he would have lots of time 
to talk to me in tne evening.” 

Agnes was satisfied with this explanation. 

«Who is in the park ?” asked Milly. 

** All the world, 1 think,” answered Algernon 
Forsyth. “I have seen a dozen. drags, and 
the Princess of Wales has passed twice with her 
young children.” 

“ How was she dressed ?” 

** Quite too. awfully utter. Her sunshade was 
toointense. Her bonnet a work of art, and her 
gold brocaded dress perfectly sublime.” 

‘A dream of bliss, I suppose,” said Mand, 
laughing. 

‘A realisation of dreams wsthetic,” remarked 
Agnes. “Well, to my mind, being perfectly | 
weil dressed and feeling it imparts a repose to 
the mind which nothing else can givé.”’ 

‘* Religion excepted,” put in Milly. 

*T except nothing.” 

«Oh! you naughty girl. With you dress isall | 
in all,” Milly replied. 

“Ts it ?” asked Algernon, bending forward and 
speaking in a whisper. 

= No, dear.” 

«* What is there before that ?” 

**Love,” replied Agnes, in a voice. that 
trembled slightly. 

He touched the tips of her well-gloved fingers 
and squeezed them, as if to say that he quite 
agreed with and thanked her for this answer. 

After a pleasant drive they ordered the coach- 
man to go home, and arrived im time to dregs for 
dinner, the party being strictly a family one. 
Mr. Fortescue received Algernon with cordiality, 
and when the two girls retired to the drawing- 
rcom the stockbroker pushed the decanters over 
to his guest; produced his cigar-case, and they 
both smoked. : 

“You wanted to see me to-day. Sorry IT wes 
so-busy,” exclaimed Mr. Fortescue. |“ Anything 
I can do for you?” 

« Yes, sir,” replied Forsyth. 

““Want to change your pasition, eh >” 














“ Well, I do, but not in the sense in which you 
understand it, sir,” said the young man, inssome 





nothing.” 

Algernon Forsyth writhed in agony of “spirit, 
for he was compelled to admit the-truti‘of the, 
allegation. 

«T have said.enough,”’. continued#dMin. Fortes 
cue, “ to show you that it wouldibe-theheightof 
folly for Agnes to throw herself away upen 4ayon. 
If you have made her likeyou she must'be t 
to look upom'it as a silly sidle dreame: I willie 
be harsh. with you for what. younhave-done;:bitt 
you must promise-me*that:you will be a stvastger 
to this house, to-mejpatid>.to her in: furure-. 18 
you refuse,.I ‘shwll have to speak my-mint 
freely, and chase you from the door like a 
dog.” 

Algernon smiled sadly. 

«You entirely mistake my character,” he re- 
plied, “if you think. I would prosecute my suit 
after what you have just said.” 

* That is right.” 

«* You have broken my heart, and I fear will 
break that of Agnes, or I do not know her. 
Will you not give me a chance? Let Miss 
Fortescue wait a féw years while I see if I can- 
not do something to make myself worthy of 
her.” 

He looked with an intensity of hope and ex- 
pectation at the hard city man of the world. 

“Tt is no use living in a fool’s. paradise. I 
want my daughter to be a lady in.herown right, 


| and if you were to live a hundred years you are 


not likely to do‘anything which would-get youa 
title.” 

“That is true,” replied Algernon, hanging 
his head. “Still, 1 will try if you will let 
me.” 

“No, my lad,” cried Mr. Fortescue: “ Dismiss 
the idea from your-mind. Leave the .house at 
once, and never cross my threshold again..;I wili 
explain everything to Agnes. Go abroad,seek 
change of scene. You will soon see some girl 
you will like as well, or better.” 

«* Never,” said Algernon, shaking-his head, 

«Tam sorry ‘this has. happened,’ added the 
stockbroker. ‘“ But I must consider my child’s 
interest, and I cannot consent .to throw: her 
away on you. Let this end the discussion, which 
can only be unpleasant to both of.us.” 

Algernon Forsyth: with difficulty checked back 
his rising tears, for his heart:wastouched in ‘its 
most tender spot. How he wished atithat mo- 
ment that Agnes. wasas poor asa church mouse. 
It was impossible for him to remain .with any. 
show of deceney under Mr. Fortescue’s roof 
after what had passed, and he rose slowly. 

“God forgive you, Mr. Fortescue,” he said. 

“ Gdod bye, my boy; I wish you well,” 
answered the stockbroker, pleased to think he 
took nis keen disappointment so ‘easily. ‘| “If 
ever you should find yourself in'want of a twenty- 
pound note you know where to write for it.” 







“T certainly should not think of coming te 
you for it,” rejoined Algernon, with dignity. 

With this he walked away, scarcely able te 
see from emotion, and he left the house with all 
his fondest hopes dashed to the ground. He did 
not dare to hope that Agnes would ever be his 
after the decision her father had given, for he 
was too honourable a young man to prosecute 
his suit now that he had been told to look upon 
her as lost to him for ever. 

He determined that he would utilise what 
savings he had accumulated in leaving the 
country, and as there was some fighting going 
on at the Cape he chose that part of the world 
as the scene of his labours. It was better to be 
a soldier of fortune and:run the chance of dying 
by astray bullet than to stay in England and 
gnaw-his owmheart by perpetually thinking and 
being reminded of Agnes-l'ortescue. 

His heartewas too much» crushed to-allow of 
his even writing to. her; for he deemed it un- 
necessary asi Mr: Fortescue had undertaken to 
speak.to her andexplain why a uniombetween 
themeould not take place. 

Wien Mix Fortescue reached the: drawing- 
room. A gnesewasaceompanying Milly: at tie 
piano, theattersinging a semtimental song. 

“ Where isiAlgermon ?” asked Agnes, suddeniy 

uitting the piamexa 
ee He has gomenhome/’ replied “her father, 
i eword:to. me ?”” 


“« Yeses I di dest-he'should go. Milly, 
my dearp with you pestaiiime tohave a few words 


| 


evik: | 
’ C rg Sheerieds: — 
} © E wisteit,” sade 
b “Bat have no seeretsifrémmher—my dearest 
i friend. She knows-all.” 

“Very well. If you desire it Miss Harrison 
can stay, though I have no wish that our private 
affairs should be talked about everywhere. I 
presume we can rely upon her discretion, as she 
is an old friend-of the family ?” 

Milly bowed her head.in/ the.affirmative.. 

“You have refused him, father. I know you 
have,”’ exclaimed Agnes: “ Téll me at once.” 

**I deemed it my duty to do so. I informed 
him that I wanted you to; marry well, and that 
it was perfectly useless for him to aspire to your 
hand.” 

“Cruel! Cruel!” gasped Agnes, panting for 
breath. 

«He acted in a very reasonable, gentlemanly 
spirit, and declared’that he would go abroad. I[ 
told him if he reauired any assistance he, as the 
son of my old friend, could apply to me. We 
parted amicably, and I think ,you’wilk.admit, 
my dear girl, that 1 managed’ the whole -affair 
very well,’ 

‘‘Is-he gone for ever?” 

“Yes. I haveevery reason to: hope-and: be- 
lieve so,” 

«‘ Shall.I never see him again ?” 

“Oh, you.may in;years to come, when you 
have forgotten; all about.one! another,” replied 
Mr. Fortescue, brusquely. ? 

Agnes uttered a wild, despairing ery, and fell 
heavily to the floor. 

«You. have -killed. her!” exelaimed Milly 
Harrison, falling-on her knees by tine:side of tne 
insensibie girl. 

Mr, Fortescue -looked alarmed, and rang: the 
bell for assistance. 





CHAPTER, IL. 
THE BIG DIAMOND. 


“Taw luck’s awful.” 
_ “I never saw anything like it.” 
“T’ve half a mind to turn it up and.go-home 
before I get sunstroke.”’ 
** Don’t do that, Charley.’ 





The speakers were: twoyoung, men. warking 
a claim in the South Africandiamond fields.- It 
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scasgummenn 
was dinner time, and they were sitting. outside 
their tent watching the boiling of a kettle in 
which was their modest mid-day meal. The sun 
was scorchingly hot, and had it not been’ for 
the friendly shade of. a, tree they would have 
stood a chance of. being melted. 

One was Algernon Forsyth, the other Charley 
Foster, bis chum and partner... Algernon had 
carefully husbanded what little money he nad 
and made his way to Cape Town. 

On the voyage out he. made the acauaintance 
of Foster, who was a young man of slender 
means, but. good family... In England. Foster 
nad nothing todo. .The. mosaic of society did 
not offer a vacant space.in which he could fit 
himself, sohe wentto the diamond fields to seek 
his fortune. 

Until he met Foster, Algernon had a very 
vague idea of what he should do when he reached 
the Cape. 

He was eventually converted to his new friend's 
views, and they struck up a partnership. as well 
as an acquaintance, the result of which in a few 
weeks was that they found themselves along 
with many other hungry adventurers.at the dia- 
mond fields. 

For three weeks they had dug, washed, and 
worked at their claim without even finding “ pay 
dirt,” that is to say, they had sunk a shaft in 
the ground, by the labour of their hands twenty- 
five feet deep, washing the earth as they hauled 
it out in baskets; one -digging,: the. other haul- 
ing, without finding a single diamond. 

This was very discouraging. 

Their little stock of ready money was dwindling 
away with alarming rapidity, the price, of pro- 
visions was fearful, and though they neither 
smoked nor.drank,, and worked from -sunrise:to 
sunset, it was clear that ina short time, unless. 
the luck. changed, they would not be able-to pay. 
current expenses. 

Charley Foster was.home-sick. : 

He had.a :good home. to goto, and he. was 
willing to accept failure, with ‘‘ defeat.” after his 
name, and go; back to his friends. 

Not so Algernon Forsyth. 


He was made.of sterner stuff, and he had de- |: 


termined, to! make money, and win;'a name; if 
possible, before. he went. back. 
do both he: might.do one of them. . In fact, he 
was desperate. What washome tohim? Had 
he not left. England the slavei of. poverty, and 
was it likely he-was) going back as. badly off. as 
fe went? No. that was not. his spirit. 

_Rising from the ground, and. heaving a deep 
sigh as he thought of Agnes Fortescue, who 
might have forgotten. him, by this time; thong 
a kind little bird whispered to his heart of, heart 
that she wasva brave, true, honest English girl, 
who could never forget, he dished out the stew: 
inapannikin. ~ 
_ The two-young men-sat.on a wooden bench 
before a tavle. of their own. making, and began 
to eat. 

“Meat’s dreadful dear,’ remarked Charley 
Foster. ‘I don’t think. weought. to eat.meat 
any more; we can’t afford it.” 

“ How are we to keep our. strength. ap then?” 
asked Algernon. 

“Hanged if I know. I could get a sauare 
meal in old. England, and that’s more than I 
can here, Let’s go baek.” 

“ Not for me.” 

ta You won’t go 


“Im here, and here I.mean to stop,” ex- |! 


claimed Algernon;. in a determined manner. 
“England’s a sealed book, a dead letter, a—— 
Well, I éan’t go back at ‘present, that’s flat.” 

“Then T will,” answered Charley Foster. “I’ve. 
made up ny mind.” 

“ Don’t ery'a go, Charley.” 

“T'tell you I’m heart-sick of thisjob: If’ 
you'll: give me five pounds I’llsell you my share 
of the elainmn.” - 

“Will you, really 2” 

Pe As true‘as I’m ‘sitting here?’ 

‘Done’ with you,” cried’ Algernon : Forsyth, 
extracting aigreasy-looking portmonmaie from his: 
Pocket, “It’s the-dast fiver’ I’ve got’ in’ tne: 
world, Charley, but it’s yours.” 

Foster took the money. 


If he could not |! 


said, ‘and, once there, I can telegraph to my peo- 
ple. . The governor’s weil off, and he won’t see 
me ina hole, know, but——” 

He paused abruptly. 

“What are you going to do?” he added. 

«The best I can, and pray to God to help 
me.’ 

«« Well,” replied Charley, ‘I believe in prayer, 
though I have done precious little of it lately. 
Still, it seems to me a poor look-out for you.” 

«© Why ?” 

«That claim of ours.is barren. 
robbing you to. take this fiver.” 
«T’m willing to chance it. 

start ?” 

“Oh, I shall knock about. the diggings for a 
day ‘or two, and. go down. witi the first: bullock 
train.” 

“ In that cage you will share our tent, and I 
shall have the pleasure of your society. But I 
say, Charley.” 

*§ What?” 

“Don’t ,get drinking in the saloons, and 
gambling. You’llsoon ‘blew’ that fiver if you 
do.” 

*‘Not likely. I’ve got my head screwed on 
the right way. No fear of that, my boy,” re- 
plied. Charley, laughing and. shaking his curly 
locks. 

They had scarcely finished their dinner when 
they were roused by a stampede of miners to- 
wards the centre of the settlement. 

“What's up?” asked Algernon of one. who 
passed him. 

«The mail’s in,” replied the man. 

«‘Hurran !’’ cried.’ Algernon and Charley 
together. 

Only those-who have been very far away from 
home and have. left dear friends behind them 
can appreciate the effect of this news. 

The mail’s in! It has a magic effect on every- 
one. , The loved ones have been written to and 
their reply is anxiously expected. Perhaps they 
have replied and their well-known handwriting 
is.in the mail-bag which has travelled.so many 
weary miles and ig. now in camp. 

“ Hurrah!” said Charley Foster again. 

** Good news from home, 
Good news'for me, 
Has come across the deep blue see, 


Good news from those I left in tears, 
ood——” 


It looks like 


When do you 


* Don’t sing, Charley,” interrupted Algernon. 
“TItisa sign of disappointment.” 

“Tsit? Then that means that my old, man 
won’t send me the draftI wrote for. Let’s go 
‘and see whether you are a false prophet or no.” 
i They. hastily. put away their dinner things 
and, hurried. with the crowd to the rudely 
‘erected wooden shanty, which did duty fora 
post-office. 


The miners stood in rows before it, waiting to: 


hear the names called, for there was no house to 
house delivery there; and as.the name of each 
individual for whom there was a letter was 


called the fortunate possessor of the cognomen |; 


stepped forward to receive the epistle, everyone 
making way for him,and having got it. he re- 
tired to. the solitude of his tent to read. the 
precious lines written to. him by friend, wife, 
child, or lover. 

Tt was asight too to behold the swarthy,sun- 
burnt,, weather-beaten features lighted up by 
keen anxiety. 

Those who got letters were as jubilant as:if 
they had founda stone of price, while those who 
got none looked as dejected as if all hope had 
departed out of their sore hearts. 

Algernon Forsyth.and, Charley Foster waited 
patiently, their nerves stretched,to, the utmost 
capacity of tension.. 

At. last’. Algernon’s name. was called, and 
stepping forward he was handed a letter by the 
post-master; which was in tue-well-known hand- 
writing of Agnes Fortescue. 

*« Excuse me, Ciarley,,old ..friend,,’’ he: ex- 


claimed, “if I appear selfish and run, away to. 
It is from one: 


bide myself and-read. this letter. 
very dear to me.” 

« Don’t say a word,’’ replied Foster. 

Algerrion lost no‘time in,running away ‘to.tbe 





“It'll help me:to get-down to ‘the coast,” he 


tent. 


grow fonder. He was on thorns to see.wnat 
Agnes had to say to him, and he tore open the 
envelope as he ran along.. He had written to 
her in agony of heart and.anguish of spirit, say- 
ing that he would do ail that lay in his power to 
acquire wealth and fame, which was her father’s 
passport. to: her hand, but would never love or 
marry anyone but her. Yet in the utter un- 
seifisnness of -his affection, he told her not to 
wait for him if her dictates prompted her to 
espouse another. 

She replied in an equally candid manner that 
she would remain faithful to him in spite of 
every obstacle. Mr. Fortescue was urging her 
to marry Sir Ormsby Gore, who was pestering 
her with his. hateful attentions now that his 
rival was. gone. She haf fainted when she 
heard of his departure and had been very ill, 
but his welcome letter put new life into her, 
nerving her to bear the burden which had been 
put upon her. 

She concluded by saying Algernon had her 
heart;.and/that come what might no one should 
have her hand.save himself, and that he need 
fear. nothing, 

“« By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ she is.a dear girl, 
and I have done wrong to. doubt her love for 
me.” 

At. that moment Charles. Foster’s great form 
appeared in the door-way, but there was.a look 
of blank disappointment on his face. 

« Anything good ?” he asked, disconsolately. 

“ Highly . satisfactory,” replied Algernon, 
“my sweetheart is as true as steel. Congra- 
tulate.me, my dear fellow.” 

“I do, most heartily. Unfortunately I have 
no one to love or tolove me, andI think I am for- 
gotten by my folks, for neither father, mother nor 
sister has condescended to write me a line.. Til 
give it them when I get back. Heigho! out of 
sight out of mind.. I suppose nobody cares for 
that scamp, Charley Foster.” 

** Don’t run yourself down ; have courage. It 
will all come rightin the end,’’ replied Algernon, 
trying to. encourage him.. “ But excuse me, [ 
must run..off.to. work. I shall have. to. do 
double tides. now as I shall have no chum to 
help.” 

He put the letter in his pocket, intending to 
read it again when the day’s work was done, and 
washing his hands. hurried off to the claim, 
leaving Charley to. loiter, about the saloons, 
drink English beer at five shillings a bottle, and 
listen to the gossip of the miners. 

It was hard for Algernon now. 

He had. to. go down the ladder which was in 
the pit, dig at the earth, fillthe basket, get up 
the ladder. again, haul up'the basket, and carry 
it to.the stream.to wash its content, in hope of 
finding a svarkling gem. 

For two hours he laboured without intermis- 
sion, the perspiration pouring from him in’ pro- 
fusion, but still. ;he. worked on, because it was 
for Agnes Fortescue’s dear sake that he was 
toiling. 

The sun..was-deelining in golden splendour 
over the western hills when he dug out his last 
basketful for. the day and carried it to the 
water. 

It was with a certain amount of apathy that 
he-turned it out into the cradle, for hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick, and he had been 
so‘iong- disappointed. that he) did not really ex- 
pect to find anything, though he watched care- 
ifuliy and.witn some degree of interest, whicn 
is inseparable from speculative enterprises of the 
|kind. 

Other miners were finding diamonds every day, 
\the earth seemed full of them. Some-stones-of 
great value had been taken out.within the last 
‘few days, and the camp was rimging with the 
idiscovery of a big gem. without a flaw, the 
‘property of a lucky Dutchman, who had done 
notning since he got it but smoke and drink 
schnaps. 

Suddenly he saw. something ;sparkie in, the 
cradle.. He: grabbed it amidst the sand and 
-water—his heart stood still. 

Great Heaven ! it was a diamond as big as a 
pigeon’s egg, and. nota bit eff colour, as most 
of the Cape diamonds.are It was. of the first 





Absence does’indeed make the heart) 


water. 
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Algernon took it to the bank of the stream, and 
holding itin his hand looked atit intently. Yes, 
there was no doubt about it. 

He had come into his luck at last, and it 
Was all his own since Charles Foster had sold 
out and left him. 

What a beauty it seemed as the last rays of 
the dying sun sparkled upon it. What size! 
what water! He felt sick and illas he gazed 
upon it ;thisgood fortune was more than he could 
bear. Almost for five minutes he was incapable 
of thought or action. Then he slipped the pre- 
cious stone in his pocket and went back to the 
cradle. 

As he had found one perhaps there were more 
of the carboniferous deposits, as the geologists 
term diamonds, and shaking up the earth he 
looked again. 

Certainly fortune favoured him. He found a 
dozen more, all small ones in comparison with 
the others, but still stones of price. 

It was too late to go back to the claim that 
night, but he determined to be at work early the 
next day, and fearful lest he might excite the 
envy of the other miners, and especially of 
Foster, he resolved to say nothing about it. 

Visions of his return to England, his meeting 
again with Agnes, and civil reception by her 
father, flitted before his eyes. He saw himself 
a rich man and the accepted suitor of his dar- 
ling, for the big diamond was worth £50,000 if 
it was worth a halfpenny. He had never seen 
such a beauty, and never heard of one like it 
outside of the Kohinoor and the Moonstone. 

That night he had great difficulty in sleeping 
at all; his mind was fearfully excited. Although 
he went to bed at ten and put his vest contain- 
ing the diamonds under his pillow he could not 
sleep. 

An hour after midnight Charley Foster reeled 
in; he was intoxicated. In spite of his declara- 
tion that afternoon he had been led into bad 
company, with the usual result; bad company 
begets drinking and gambling. 

Charley had been eased of all his money by 
sharpers, and with his head swimming had 
staggered back to his tent, falling into a drunken 
slumber on the hard ground as soon as he reached 
it. 

Next morning, feverish and eager, Algernon 
was again at work. This time as he filled the 
basket he saw the beautiful diamonds shining in 
the sand, and was confident that he had come 
upon a nest of them. 

He had struck a perfect mine of wealth, which 
only needed working. All the morning he was 
busily engaged in working out diamonds until 
he had his pockets full. They were of various 
sizes, but all of good colour. None, however, came 
up in elegance and size to the big one he had 
first of all found. 

What had before been a laborious task became 
now a pleasure, and he was so delighted that he 
forgot all about dinner ; in fact he was delirious 
with joy. 

It seldom happens to a man to become rich in 
a hurry, but when he does the sensation is like 
nothing else in the world. It is unadulterated 
bliss; in fact it is the nearest approach to 
sublimity. 

Charley did not come near him. He was 
sleeping off his debauch, and if food had been 
placed before him he could not have touched it. 

Towards evening the vein which Algernon had 
struck seemed to be worked out, for he worked 
basket after basket of dirt without finding any- 
thing. Tired, hungry, almost panting with 
thirst, he gave up the job and walked into the 
little town. 

He had a few shillings in his pocket, all he 
had left after buying Charley out, and he bought 
himself a dinner, which he washed down with 
water. No strong drink for him. Algernon 
Forsyth thought this was the crisis of his career 
and he must keep his head cool. 

Strolling into a saloon after his dinner he 
shook hands with several miners with whom he 
was acquainted, and producing a handful of small 
stones asked what they thought of them. The 
general opinion was that they were A 1, and that 
no better had yet been found. 

Satisfied with this opinion, Algernon went to 





the shanty of the principal diamond merchant 
of the place, a German Jew, of Strasbourg, in 


the Juden Strasse, who had served his appren-| ri 


ticeship as a judger of precious stones in Am- 
sterdam— not a bad place either for an education 
of that kind—and saw Herr Nordhausen sitting 
in front of a table with a pair of scales by his 
side. 

“Wie gehts, mein Herr?” exclaimed Alger- 
non. 

“« Sehr gut,” replied the Jew. 

« How are things with you ?” 

“Quiet. The market is but middling. We 
have had no great finds lately.” 

«Are you a buyer?” 

“Yes. Iam always a buyer at a price,” an- 
swered Nordhausen. ‘What have you got to 
show me ?” 

Algernon produced about fifty diamonds of 
moderate sizes, which the Jew examined by the 
aid of a microscope and duly weighed. 

«T’ll purchase these of you,” he said, “at the 
market price. You knowI am a fair-dealing 
man.” 

«Yes, mein Herr. I have always heard so.” 

“Tf I was not I could not live long amongst 
you boys, hein !”” 

The Jew made a calculation on a piece of 
paper, and counted out Bank of England notes 
to the value of over a thousand pounds, which 
he gave to Algernon in exchange for the stones. 
This sum to Algernon ‘Forsyth was a fortune. 
Twenty-four hours ago if anyone had told him 
that he would possess it he would have laughed 
in his face. 

He had at least a hundred more bigger and 
finer diamonds in his possession, but those he was 
content to keep until he got back to England. 
He thought, however, that he would show Herr 
Nordhausen his grand find, and taking it out of 
a piece of chamois leather, in which he had 
wrapped it, he held it up between his finger and 
and thumb. 

** What do you say to this ?” he asked. 

The Jew pushed back his spectacles, adjusted 
them again, got up from his chair, looked again, 
and at last danced about the floor until his velvet 
skull cap fell off his head. 

“Mein Gott!’ he exclaimed. ‘“ Mein Gott 
in Himmel! WhatdoIsee? It is a marvel! 
I never see it’s like! It is worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars—it is indeed. Let 
me see it.” 

His hand trembled as he took it from Alger- 
non, who kept his eye on the Jew and his hand 
on a pistol, lest any treachery was intended. But 
Herr Nordhausen was too straight and square a 
dealer to contemplate anything of that kind. He 
was lost in admiration at the size and beauty of 
the uncut gem. 

“ Ach!’ he continued, as he gave it back, 
“that is indeed a fortune. You have come into 
your luck at last.” 

«What shall I do with it?” inquired Alger- 
non. 

“T will tell you. My letters yesterday tell 
me that the Queen of Spain wants a diamond 
that size to complete a necklace, but she cannot 
buy one anywhere. You go to my friend, mien 
goot friend, Joachim, in Madrid, and he will take 
you to the Queen.” 

** Will she buy it?” 

« Ay, and make youa grandee of Spain into 
the bargain if you wish it.” 

“What! Money and a title too?” 

“T’m sure of it,” said the old Jew, producing 
a bottle of brandy. ‘Come, take a glass. I 
will drink to your success.” 

They had a drink together, and the Jew gave 
him a letter of introduction to his friend at 
Madrid, after which, thoroughly worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, Algernon retired to his 
tent, which was vacant. He threw himself upon 
the mattress and tried to sleep, but the mos- 
quitoes kept him busy. 

There was a faint breeze blowing, so he went 
out and got into a hammock; which was slung 
under a tree, and again courted slumber. 

This time it was not the mosquitoes that woke 
him, but a tall, thick-bearded man, who had 
heard from Nordhausen of his luck. The Jew 





could not keep the secret. He had blurted it 


out in a saloon, and it was all over the camp that 
—_ the young Englishman, had “ struck it 


“What’ll you take for your claim, mate?” 
asked the bearded stranger. 

“My claim?” replied Algernon. ‘ How do 
you know I’m willing to sell ?” 

“Oh, you'll make tracks for the old country 
soon, now you've struck it. What’s your price ?” 

«A thousand pounds.” 

‘*Is that pal of yours out of it ?” 

“ He is.” 

«‘Here’s your money—mind the claim’s mine, 
and I can work it to-morrow. We don’t have no 
lawyers here to make out deeds.” 

The stranger handed him the money, and the 
bargain was clinched, Algernon not being ai all 
sorry to get rid of the claim at such an advan- 
tageous price. y 

He knew there would be a bullock train going 
down to the coast the next day, and he deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, for he had nothing 
to keep him at the diamond fields now, so he 
turned. over in the hammock again and sought 
sleep once more. Fora couple of hours he en- 
joyed a refreshing slumber. 

At the end of that time he was rudely 
awakened by someone shaking his shoulder, and 
looking up he beheld Charley Foster, whose face 
was flushed with drink, and whose eyes gleamed 
with a wild, fierce look. 

“Ah, Charley! Is that you ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, it is,” was the surly reply, “and I rather 
think you'll be sorry you ever met me before 
you’ve done with me.” 

«Why? What do you mean? Really I don’t 
understand you.” 

“* Wasn’t it a sneaking thing to buy me out of 
the claim when you knew all along that it was 
just chock full of diamonds? I hear you've 
found a mint of them and sold the claim too 
well enough. It’s my belief you knew all along 
how rich it was,and have been putting away all 
you washed out.” 

Algernon Forsyth sprang out of the hammock 
and faced his late partner. 

‘Look here, Charley,” he said; “don’t you 
talk to me like that. I can make allowance for 
your disappointment, but you must not talk to 
me in that way. It was your wish to sell out. 
You worked with me and every opportunity 
of seeing what I did and what the claim was 
worth. If Istruck it by accident after you went 
out you can’t honestly blame me.” 

**Confound you!’ cried Charley, who was 
mad with rage. ‘‘ You argue the case like a 
lawyer, but you have robbed me.” 

“No, no. Charley, you don’t mean that.” 

Don’t I? By George, I do. If you don't 
halve up with me I’ll shoot you dead on tie 
spot.” 

Phere were several rough fellows collected 
round the spot whose acquaintance Charley 
Foster had recently made, and they uttered 
cries of approval. 

«“That’s right,” they said. ‘Fair play’s 4 

ewel.” 
ae Stand back!” exclaimed Algernon. 

He pushed Charley on one side, and the mis- 
guided young man presented a pistol at his head. 
The next moment he pulledthetrigger. Seeing 
this act Algernon knocked his arm on one side, 
and the bullet entered the breast of the would- 
be murderer. 

Charles Foster sank to the ground, which he 
ensanguined with his blood, for the bullet had 
penetrated his lungs. He was evidently dying- 
The miners crowded round him, but none of them 
touched Algernon, for their rough idea of justice 
showed them that he was in the right, and that 
Foster’s death could not be laid at his door. 

The passionate young man had no one except 
himself to blame for the accident. There was 
respectful silence, while Algernon, who was 
deeply grieved, knelt by the side of his com- 
panion and tried to staunch the bleeding, 
though he saw from the glazing eyes and the 
paling cheek it would be of no use. 

“God forgive me,” murmured Charley 
Foster. 





«“ Amen,” said the miners, solemnly. 
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«He is going fast,” cried Algernon. “ Alas! 
we have no doctor in this wild place.” 

Slowly but surely Charley Foster’s life ebbed 
away- 


CHAPTER III. 
{TRIUMPH OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FRONTERA’ 


Tus shop of Joachim, the celebrated Spanish 
jeweller, was situated in a fashionable street in 
Madrid. Its windows literally blazed with 
precious stones in various settings and attracted 
the eye of all the passers by. 

He was the jeweller appointed to the Crown, 
that is tosay, he supplied King Alfonso and his 
young, lovely consort, Queen Mercedes. 

One morning a tanned, travel-stained young 
man presented himself at the shop with a letter, 
which he presented to the jeweller, who at once 
asked him into his private room, when he offered 
him a seat. 

“You have travelled far, Mr. Forsyth,” he 
remarked. 

“All the way from Sonth Africa,’ replied 
Algernon. ‘Are you master of the contents of 
Herr Nordhausen’s letter ?’’ 

“Tam. Let me see the diamond, if you 

lease.” 

Algernon produced the beauty, which was 
wrapped up in the same piece of chamois leather, 
and the Crown jeweller carefully examined it. 
At last he said : 

“This is just what we want to complete the 
queen’s necklace. Thestone is simply magnifi- 
cent, and will be the finest of all. Name your 
price.” 
~ “JT daresay I shall surprise you by my terms,” 
answered Algernon. ‘But you shall hear 
them.” 

“ Yes,” said the jeweller, expectantly. 

“TI want ten thousand pounds in English 
money and a patent of nobility.” 

“My dear sir, your terms are extravagant. 
Who are you that you should aspire to be ranked 
amongst the nobility of Spain ?” 

“Very well. I will take my diamond else- 
where. Perhaps you can get one like it, ora 
better. That matters little to me. You have 
had my terms. If you like to show the Queen 
the diamond you can.” 

“That will be a better course,” answered 
Joachim. “It is not once in a lifetime we see 
a jewel likethis. Come back here, sir, in two 
hours’ time, or stay——” 

“ Well 2” 

“T will conduct you to her Majesty at once, 
and you shall state your own terms. Money is 
not over plentiful in Spain just now, and maybe 
@ marquisate will be easier to bestow than hard 
ready cash.” 

“ As you please,” replied Algernon. 

The jeweller put on his hat and conducted 
Algernon to the palace, where, being well known 
to the guards and attendants as an especial 
favourite of her Majesty’s, he was at once shown 
into the private apartment. 

After waiting a few minutes Joachim was 
taken into the Queen’s boudoir, and having told 
her about the diamond Algernon was sent for. 
He fell on one knee before the Queen, who 
graciously gave him her hand to kiss, and then 
took from him the diamond which he extended 
for her inspection. 

“ Magr ificent! Peerless!” she exclaimed. 
“There is not another like it at any Court in 
Europe that I have been at. Your terms are 
rather peculiar, however. I hear you want some 
money and a marquisate.” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” Algernon replied. 

“And what good will thatdo you, pray ?” 

“It will enable me to marry the girl I love.” 

At this naive confession Queen Mercedes 
burst into a childish laugh and actually clapped 
her hands. a 

“Bravo!” she exclaimed. ‘Yours is a 
praiseworthy ambition which every true woman 
ought to encourage. I will not strive to pene- 
trate the secrets of your heart, signor. It is 
enough that you love well and truly. Youshall 

ve your marquisate.” 

“ How can I thank your Majesty ?” 





«« By telling me what to call you.” 

“I do not know,” answered Algernon, simply. 
** May I leave that to the discretion and wisdom 
of the Queen of Spain ?” 

*« Well, as you are fresh from the African fron- 
tier, where you have gained your success, sup- 
pose we call you the Marquis de la Frontera ?” 

**As your Majesty pleases,” answered Alger- 
non, with a polite bow. 

“Very well. Now, Marquis de la Frontera, it 
only remains for you to return to your hotel. 
Joachim shall bring you the money and your 
patent of nobility. I may add that I hope you 
will favour Madrid with your presence when you 
are married, and that you will bring your wife 
With you. Both of you will always be welcome 
at our Court.” 

«I will make Spain my home since I have re- 
ceived such generosity in Madrid,” answered 
Algernon. 

Joachim led him away, intoxicated with de- 
light at the success which had attended his am- 
bitious designs. He went to his hote] before 
evening came. The chancellor of the Queen 
came with the parchment, bestowing upon him 
a marguisate, the money he required, and a 
letter of introduction to the Spanish ambassador 
in London. 

This was all he wanted, and armed with these 
credentials he started for London, from which 
city he had been absent nearly eighteen months. 
In allhe had done he only thought of Agnes 
Fortescue, and he longed to meet her once 
again. 

His heart was sore when he thought that she 
might be married to another, but he had been 
true to her, and he hoped that she would be 
faithful to him, having faith in his love for her, 
which was true enough to dare and accomplish 
all things. 

He had altered very much during his absence, 
so much so, indeed, that though preserving the 
same features he was scarcely recognisable as 
the slim, pale young man that Agnes Fortescue 
had loved. A moustache and whiskers adorned 
his face, which was bronzed by exposure to the 
sun. He was taller and stouter, looking alto- 
gether more manly. 

The ambassador received him with great 
urbanity, and invited him to a ball which he 
gave that evening, at which a select: circle of 
fashionable people was to be present. Algernon 
arrived early, looking very handsome in evening 
dress, and displaying those magnificent diamond 
studs. 

He appeared a little nervous as he gazed 
round the room at the assembled company, for 
he remembered that the ambassador was a pri- 
vate friend and client of Mr. Fortescue’s, which 
made him fully expect to see Agnes at the 
ball 


Nor was he disappointed. 

Scarcely had he been in the crowded room ten 
minutes when Mr. Fortescue entered, followed 
by Agnes leaning on the arm of Sir Ormsby 
Gore, upon whose saturnine face there appeared 
to be a look of half-concealed triumph, which 
harmonised ill with the care-worn expression of 
his fragile companion. 

She passed by Algernon and did not recognise 
him, for which event he was perfectly prepared. 
Going to the ambassador he asked for an intro- 
duction to Miss Fortescue, which was granted 
him, and requesting the honour of dancing with 
her, Algernon carried her off among the streams 
of guests, leaving Sir Ormsby talking to her 
father. 

«Have you been long in England, Marquis de 
la Frontera ?” asked Agnes. 

“I arrived this morning from Spain, and 
quite recently I have been in South Africa,” re- 
plied Algernon. 

He bent his head and looked intently at her 
to see what effect his words would have upon 
her. She trembled violently, and her pallor 
deepened. 

«Were you at a place called Killikenick, 
where men dig diamonds out of the ground ?” 
she asked. 

«I was there for some months.” 

“Indeed. Were you acquainted with a Mr. 
Forsyth ?” 





“IT knew himwell,” answered Algernon, smil- 
ing inwardly. “ He was my chum.. We occupied 
the same tent until he found the biggest dia- 
mond in the world almost and then I lost sight 
of him. He was always talking about a girl he 
loved named Agnes something. I forget the 
name now, though I have heard it often enough. 
But you are iil.” 

“No, no; a little faint, that is all.”’ 

* Shall I conduct you to the staircase where 
the air is cooler ?” 

“Tfyou please. I know not what is the matter 
with me, but there is something in your voice, 
your manner, which reminds me of Mr. For- 
syth.” 

They had quitted the ball-room now and wan- 
dered into a small ante-room which was entirely 
deserted. The fresh night air streamed in 
through the open window, and Agnes Fortescue 
sat down, allowing the breeze to fan her heated 
brow. 

** Agnes,” exclaimed Algernon, “do you not 
know we? I am _ your long-lost, absent 
lover.” 

You! 
gasped. 

“T have gained a fortune anda title. It was 
your father’s wish. ‘[herecan be no bar toour 
union now if you are still faithful.” 

Agnes uttered a low, wailing cry. 

** Why have you stayed away so long?” she 
gasped. “A few hours earlier and I might have 
been yours. I thought you had deserted me. 
Only this morning I accepted the hand of Sir 
Ormsby Gore.” 

Algernon Forsyth trembled violently. 

“‘ Why were you false to your vow ?” he asked. 
“Do you love this man ?” 

«* Heaven knows I love but you,” she replied, 
putting her hand in his and looking up with 
deep affection in his searching eyes. ‘‘ My father 
urged me. I knewnot what todo. Ever since 
you left pressure has been brought to bear on 
me. Oh! what shall I do?” 

*T will seek Sir Ormsby Gore.” 

“With what end in view ?” 

“If he is a gentleman he will release you from 
this rash engagement. Yes, I will speak to Sir 
Ormsby Gore this very evening.” 

A heavy footfall sounded behind him. 

«Ormsby Gore is here, sir. What would you 
with him ?” exclaimed a harsh voice. 

“In the Marquis de la Frontera,” replied 
Algernon, “you behold Algernon Forsyth, the 
rich diamond seeker. Agnes and I are old lovers. 
You must allow her to recall the words she has 
spoken to you.” 

«Are you aware that she is my affianced 
wife ?”? demanded the baronet, angrily. *‘ Ifyou 
doubt me I will call her father.” 

He stepped to the door, returning almost 
immediately with Mr. Fortescue. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Algernon, hastily, “I am 
the young man Forsyth whom you drove from 
your doors on account of his poverty and 
obscurity. Since I saw you I have been created 
Marquis de la Frontera in the peerage of Spain, 
and I have fifty thousand pounds at my 
bankers.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Mr. Fortescue, fairly 
astonished. 

“I claim your daughter. She still loves me 
and Iadore her. Never can she be the bride of 
anyone else.” 

“Ts this so, Agnes ?” asked her father. 

“TI love Algernon and no other,” she mur- 
mured, softly. 

«You hear,” said Mr. Fortescue, looking at 
the baronet. 

I have been made a fool of,” exclaimed Sir 
Ormsby Gore, furiously. ‘But as I have no 
wish to marry the lady against her will, I must 
perforce resign my pretensions in favour of this 
gentleman. Under the circumstances permit me 
to wish you good evening. It would be painful 
and even ridiculous for me to remain here any 
longer. Iam de trop.” 

Saying this the baronet, who was a gentleman 
in the strictest sense of the word, struggled to 
conceal his disappointment and chagrin. He 
bowed politely and quitted the apartment. 

“Take her, Algernon,” said Mr. Fortescue. 


The Marquis de la Frontera!’ she 
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“Ht she cannes be Lady Gore she will shine in } supported him since. Bichard had'a:mother and 


society as well as the Marchioness de 
Frontera.” 

He joined their hands, und left them together 
to enjoy the sweet communion of two: loving 
hearts and congenial spirits. 

Their troubles were over now, and “we hare 
but to ring dewn the curtain on their nuptials, 
which were shoftly afterward celebrated. 

Tne heart bad found its treasure. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CuaupvE Sturgess stood looking out across the 
cold, grey fog, which enveloped the city of 
Piorence, a fog so thick that the trees in the 
garden opposite showed in their winter. maked- 
ness like the masts of phantom ships, of whicn 
tne fantastic mist wreaths seemed the sails. 

Now and then a sudden gust of: wind would 
part the heavy clouds in the distance, giving a 
orief glimpse of San Miniato.on the left and 
Belleguardo on the right, with the sun shining 
over their picturesqueness ; but speedily the fog 
would unite again and the whole scene grow dim 
and dismal, as if the place had been London in- 
stead of Florence. 

It was useless to think of work on sucha 
morning, or of a walk either ; an easy chair by 
the fire and a new novelseemed the only reason- 


able spot and occupation... He-passed oubof his} 


studio, after casting a discontented glance at.his 
nalf-finished picture, of which he nad -been so 
nopeful on the preceding day, cressed a couple of 
nandsome salons, and entered.a third and 
smaller one beyond; for thongn Sturges worked 
as hard and faithfully as if he had’ been a poor 
man, the luxurious comfort .of his.abode was 
proof tat love of art, not material needs, nerved 
nim on. ra 

He sat down.in the most comfortable.of easy 
cnairs, lighted his cigar and took up a. book, but 
nis thoughts would not eonsent to fix themselves 
on tne story, and after beginning the same 
chapter three separate times he flang the volume 
asiae and began: pacing up and down the room. 

If maneuvring Mrs. Moreland had. watched 
his pensive, meditative expression she. might 
have indulged the hope that he was at length 
making up his mind to propose to her.handsome, 
dasaing daughter, Augusta; but -his reflections 
were far enough removed from any such matters. 
He was worried and perplexed, not by anything 
concerning himself, but, by the misdeeds of a 
young man,a boy as Sturges considered him, for 
ne looked down upon Richard Arnold’s three- 
and-twenty summers from his own thirty-three 
years as from an altitude of superior wisdom. 

T'wo years before our story opens. he had re- 
turned to England for a brief visit, and there an 
old friend had persuaded him to bring. Richard 
back, and superintend his art studies and con- 
duct generally. 

Sturges disliked the whole idea. He never 
received pupils, and he had no wish to become 
anybody’s guardian. 

Sut it was difficult to refuse Mr. Bourne’s .re- 
quest in regard to his godson, and the boy’s 
sketches showed such promise, such gleams of 
real genius, and he was himself so winning and 
enthusiastic, that Claude finally yielded. 

Everything had proved satisfactory until 
about nine months ago. Richard had worked 
faithfully and sent home two pictures that: had 
been greatly admired. He even gained a:place 
inthe Paris salon. But since then matters nad 
gone wrong. , 

‘The young man had grown.idle, taken up with 
dissipated companions, and been impervious to 
counsel. At last Sturges had written to Mr. 


Bourne and requested him to expostulate with 
the youth, for Bourne had provided the mo: ey 
waich brougnt the young fellow abroad and had, 








sister in very moderate circumstances, living 
somewhere in England; he possessed every 
need and incentive to labour, and:yet he was 
threatening, in spite of talents and»pledges, to 
go to destruction. 

Six weeks had passed since Sturges wrote, but 
no answer had.comefrom Mr. Bourae. A couple 
of days before this foggy. morning Richard .had 
suddenly gone off to Naples with a party’ of 
friends. 

He had not let Clande know of his intention, 
and must have used money he had received in 
advance for a picture, and which ought to have 
gone to help pay his debts. He had got into 
aifficulties for the tnird time, in spite of the pro- 


| mises he had made Sturges on the.two previons 


occasions when relieved by that. gentleman’s 
generosity. 

Claude was debating what he ought to do,and 
it was very difficult to decide. He knew it would 
be useless to go after the wayward fellow; there 
was a. woman:in the ease, so. Richard: would 
prove madder and»more unmanageaodle than 
ever ; yet Sturges’s conscience would not let him 
throw the youth off completely, asa good many 
men would have done after such repeated trials 
and disappointments. 

So now he walked up and down, thinking 
drearily and reviling his own folly for having 
ever consented to burden himself with «tne 
charge of anybody’s godson. He had written a 
long letter of..advice, which he.could not send 
because Richard had left no address. He must 
wait tili he heard:from the boy: or Mr. Bourne, 
and waiting was intolerable to him, and he felt 
as if he must himself be to blame; yet he knew 
that:from first to last so far from: failing in his 
duty .be chad gone far beyond what tne most 
exacting guardian or parent could-have ex- 

bed. 

Suddenly the door opened and his old servant, 
Andrea, putin his grey head, saying: 

‘* Pardon, signore,: but it is a young lady, and 
when I told:her the Signorino Arnoidi:-was not 
here. she begged to see you——”’ 

‘What the. deuce!’ ‘broke in Sturges, impa- 
tiently. 

“But she: says that she is the signorino’s 
sister.” 

Richard’s sister—in Italy—in Florence ! Here 
was a nice additional complication. But Sturges 
could:not stop to think about that; he hurried 
back to the room where Andrea said the visitor 
was waiting, opened the door, and there rose to) 
meet him a young girl, looking such a picture of 
mingleddistress and resolution, so pretty too in 


-her deep: mourning garb, that Sturges’s impa- 


tience subsided. 

** Where is. Richard—where is :my brother ?”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Ohn, I beg your pardon! . Are 
you Mr. Sturges? I,am:so disturbed—we only 
got-here lastnight. I had the address of your 
studio. Ithonght he would be here, and—and 
that man says he-is;out. Waereis he? Willhe 
be in soon ?” 

She tried :to speak. quietly, but) she was 
trembling, and her eyes looked like those of a 
frightened child. 

‘Tam sosorry, Miss Arnold,’’ cried Sturges. 
* Your brother-has gone to Naples.” 

“To Naples?” she repeated. “ Oh, dear, what 
will my mother say!. Oh, what. has ne gone.to 
Naples for—why did you let him go?” 

She looked quite fierce and indignant. Claude 
felt that for her to begin by blaming him was a, 
drop too much in his cup; still, her Gistress 
softened him, and: he was mortally afraid she 
would cry ina moment. 

‘I sould not help it. He went without letting | 
me know, Miss Arnold,” hesaid. “In my case’ 
I could have done nothing.” 

“Ob, dear!” sighed she, and. sank discon-. 
solately into a chair. ‘‘My-motner is tired;out~+ | 
she was so sea sick. And now to have to make) 
another journey. She is expecting. me back 
every moment with Richard. It was midnight 
when we got in from Leghorn; and”’—up she 
sprang again—‘‘I must telegraph. . Will you 
please give me hisaddress, Mr. Sturges?” 

* Unfortunately L haven’t got it—Lam hopit g 
every day to hear-——” 





“TI don’t'think you ought to-have let bim go,” 
she broke in. “ Didn’t you receive Mr. Bourne’s 
letter ?”” 

. I have not heard, ina long while—I wrote 


** Oh, yes,” she interrupted, sitting down again 
in a weary, helpless fashion, and looking so 
miserable.that his rising anger faded. ‘ When 
you wrote that you weren’t satisfied about 
Richie he came to Allworth to see‘us—of courze 
we kept as much as we could from mother—she’s 
not strong—he thought we had better come over 
and—but that is no matter. Ob, dear, I don’t 
know what to do! ‘But I needn’t bother yon, 
since Richard isn’t here—since’ you bave lost 
sight of him.” 

Again. she looked reproachful;. she rose a 
second time. He felt vexed enough to let her 
depart, but he saw the tears. suddenly fill 
her. eyes, and he grew more sorry for her than 
ever, 

«Tf you will permit, ll go with you to see 
your mother,” he said. 

“Oh, that will be very kind, for I don’t know 
how to tell.ner! Ohj-Mr. Sturges; has he: been 
doing anything very wrong ?”” 

“No, no,” cried Claude, -and hastened to set 
her mind at rest'as’much as he could, softening 
his account more than he considered quite truth- 
ful. ; 

She seemed somewhat reassured, but not satis- 
fied. 

“Tf he isn’t in debt!” she said. 

** Oh, no!” returned Claude, mentally deciding 
that he would make his own words true. “A 
little wild—young men will be—less attention to 
work than——” 

“That is very wicked,” she broke‘in. ‘He 
ought to work. . I know he can’t be really bad— 
he was always such a good boy when he was at 
home.” 

The words seemed to imply another*injustice 
towards Claude, -but-he ‘held his peace. | Indeed 
he was thinking of something else. © It-was suck 
an odd thing for. her'to have come alone to his 
abode. Ifany visitor should enter in and find 
herthere! Young ladies could not pay solitary 
visits tomembers of the opposite sex in Florence 
without risk of causing gossip, if the-fact hap- 
pened to get bruited about. 

“It’s no good thinking“about: it mow,” she 
cried, after a little pause. ‘ Iumustgo-and tell 
my mother, and I must settle everything. ' We 
did not know where to go last night, and some 
people who made the voyage with us ‘took-us to 
the Hotel dela Paix, and I asked about prices 
this morning—it’s very dear—we can’t wait for 
Richie there.” 

We will think about‘all ‘that, Miss Arnold,” 
said Claude. “You must det'me'spare you any 
trouble till your brother gets back.” 

“Oh, thank you, but I’m used tonttending to 
everything for myself,” she answered. “* You 
see my idea’was»we could all live together. 
Richard wrote us he had an apartment. Lama 


\|dittle upset by finding him gone—it / has all 


seemed such confusion since ‘Mr: Bourne came 
tovour house. We settled matters so quickly. 
Tiere just happened to be a chance to let tue 
place for a-year, and you know my aunt ‘had left 
me some money—Richie must have told you. 
But we must be very economical—the voyage 
to Italy was dreadfully expensive—thouga we 
came direct to Leghorn.” 

«Florence is:exceedingly cheap,’said Sturges, 
“and Lam sure you will like it.” 

“ Oh—perhaps ! .: But it was only for Richie. 
And to think of his not getting our‘ letters Mr. 
Bourne said they would be here long before us. 
I thought Richard would. be:at Leghorn tomeet 
us, and have everything ready, and—~and—but 
it’s no use thinking about that.” 

“No,no,” said Claude, cheerfully. «It will 
all come right. Dick is sure to writeseon+tbe2 
we'll send for him.” 

He excused ‘himself and hastened away'to get 
into out-of-door habiliments. When became 
back she was walking about, ‘looking: at tne 
pictures‘and examining the bronzes.and euri0si- 
ties which decorateditne room. . 

« They are all so lovely,’ shesaid.”' *Z/was in 
London once, but I. never saw'so many pretty 
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things. What a deal‘e? money they must have 
eost—oh, I am afraid Richie forgot he was poor, 
being so much with you.” 

«JT assure you, Miss Arnold, I heve.done my 
best-—” 

“Oh, I daresay. L'should be very ungrateful 
to blame yon. But tiren I wish you hadn’t let 
Richie go away,” returmed she, with another 
reproachiul glance. : 

She really was a very appalling young woman, 
he felt, and a very wnreasonable one; but he 
could not rouse up any great amount of vexa- 
ton. 

He tcok her downstairs, mortally afraid they 
should meet someone, but luckily even the porter 
was not in sight. 

Claude helped her intoa cab and they drove 
off. Some of the never-finished repairs'in Flo- 
rentine streets caused tnem to take a roundabout 
course, led’ them past the Duomo, and down 
through the Piazza Signoria. 

The girl brightened up, recognised various 
historic buildings from the photographs her 
brother had sent, and showed herself so intelli- 
gent that Claude was pleased, and when 
her face lighted up with entnusiasm he per- 
ceived that she was even prettier than he hadat 
first thought. 

They reached the hotel sooner‘than Sturges 
could have wished, and he was presented to the 
mother, a shy “woman; frightened ‘by ail these 
sudden changes which had rushed ‘into her nrono- 
tonous life, and now distressed by tne tidings 
that her son was absent. 

Evidently she was*one who was ‘in the habit 
of putting all her burdens~on her! daughter’s 
shoulders. 

Cluude sat and talked a long while with’ the 
pair, and ‘it’ was easy enough to see that this 
new existence to which ‘they had come could not 
be more strange, and in many ways unwelcome, 
than if they had-suddenly been flung ‘into an 
unknown planet. 


Tne best thing for them’ to'do seemed to be to: 


establish themselves in Richard’s lodgings until 
he returned. The young man had a comfort- 
able pariour-and bedroom, ‘and his landlady was 


an honest, Kindly old soul, ‘who “spoke English’ 


and would take good care of them. 

Claude explained ‘his ‘plan, ‘and offered~ to’ go 
atonce'and arrange matters, but’ Miss Arnold 
would go too.’ Phe mother was tired out. and 
must lie down—Claude knew the girl ought not 
to drive alone with him, but: he «could: not well 
say 60. 


The only eompromise he-eouid €ffect: was to! 


have her wait in the carriage while’he went up- 
stairs to see if the Signora'Nald?-was at-home. 


He explained the cireumstanees to thé worthy’ 


oid soul, who: readily «consented to ‘his. wishes, 
for he was a great favourite’ with her, as: was 
Richard himself, though the latter had left* her 
in debt. 

But Claude paid ‘the’ back tent ’on the 
spot, and bade ‘her ‘hold her © tongue, --and 
especially never give a hint’ of late hours, little 
suppers,and-other irregularities‘on the youth’s 
part which she had confided to ‘him. 

Claude also. took the precattion‘of locking up 
various table. drawers, from which -peeped out 
letters in feminine hands ‘and papers’: that 
looked conspicuously like’ bills, and then he went 
im search of his charge. 

_ Before night the ladies were éstabdlished in 
their new abode, and the next day, aftervhis 
working -hours''were over; ‘Sturges went to in- 
quire if taey found themselves vomfortable. 

Tne sua shone-brightly: into the little parlour, 


flowers and a work basket, and warious other. 


signs of feminine oceupation gave the room a 
home-like look, and the oecupants themselves 
were much lightened up, and ‘ ad evidently 
begun to lese their terribly overpowering sense 
of strangeness. : 


To hear that there was yet no news fromthe, 
‘|dadies to-go about with gentlemen in foreign 


danwerer: east ithem ‘down again, but Miss 

‘rnold did her: best to:prove to-her mother tixat 
she was not ill at ease, and ‘had helped to tran- 
Wiilise the :widow, who evidently.accepted the 


“ictuméof “her Letty” upon all subjects: with-| 


Ut hesitation. 


Through tie old landlady Letty hadalready. 


entered into intercourse with an elderly spinster 
on the top floor, who gave lessons to foreigners, 
when she could get them to give, and had agreed 
to teach the young lady Italian if she could have 
instruction in English in return. 

“She seems a nice creature,” Miss Arnold 
said, “even if she is an Italian.” 

She looked so prim and demure as she said 
this that Claude laughed to himself. 

But she had quite a sense of humour;-as 
Claude perceived when he hazarded a-gjestror 
two, and she looked so dainty and ladylikeyand 
pretty then as she plied her needle, that heewas 
charmed with her. 

She evidently knew no moresiabout the 
world outside her native villagesthan: a»baby, 
but she had been well educatedanddahd -reada 
great deal. q 

«You see after Richiesoame broad to-be:an 
artist I was .more intesest#d:iim ‘these tthings 
naturally,” she saidj when Glande showedsome 
admiring surprise ater wiwith 
books on art. 
library, and: was very good: abouteiending-me 4 
books.” ; 1 

‘‘ Letty draws very nicely hersélf,” the'mother | 
said, “it’s a giftemy children: gotufronr *heir 
grandfather.” i 

Letty was very modest atsont herrefforts,.<mt’ 
finally consented to show:them).and ‘Ciandeper- 
ceived that the mother wasright im-hersestima- 
tion of the’ giri’s talent. 

“ You might:be an artist’too,” nesaid. 

But. Letty shook her head. 

“It’s allwery well for meti,” she observed, 
“ but women:have-enough else’todo.”’ 

Claude*wasw'with them a great deal during 
that first week. It seemed cruel to leave them 
alonewwhile they- were still anxious. about 
Richard. 

Acquaintance grew rapidly, for Letty and her , 
mother felt as if they knew him already, and 
the girl proved a/pleasant study)to’ Claude. 
She was very fixedin herpinions, and ‘she had 
themon most) subjects,/but ‘she: was modest.in 
her adherence’ ‘thereto,/“and could give. her 
reasons. 

It was plain “that she dad: thought, and 
thought more:deeply than youngwomen usually 
do, yet her Jiféxhad jgoneim aimarrow round, 
and been oneioferepression ito: angreat exmbent. 
Claude faneiedwher like a flower that- wanted 
more sun. . 

It would be**pleasant to watch her quick 
faculties widen and extend their grasp, though 
he said to himself that for her to lose her 
piquant originality by contact with the world 
would be a pity. 

He felt no inclination to introduce them to his 
wide circle of friends. ' Neither their tastes nor 
their pecuniary means rendered it desirable. 
Later Richard would bring a few young artists’ 
wives and‘other quiet people to:see them.) This 
was not his affair,-all he hadito do was by per- 
sonal. attentiow to relieve as: much as he could 
this season of waiting. 

He took them about to visit some of the most 
imteresting of the cnurches:and one or two of 
-the ‘galleries, but poor Mrs. Arnold soon got 
tired. 

The’ churches: were: cold and drangihty, she 
‘said. As toithe galleries she secretly wished 
that the Venuses had:been‘in more of a hurry to 
‘put their clothes on before sitting for the por- 
‘traits.  Pinallyeshe gave up going out. 

«Letty likes it,and lamiisure it is very good 
of you.totake her, Mr: Sturges,’ she said, “but 
I’d rather sit-at home and finish Richard’s socks. 
I shan’t be alone, for that little teacher upstairs 
as always glad*to practise:‘her English, and she 
appears to have plenty of idletime. I’m afraid 
the poor soul doesn’t find teaching a very good 
business in Florence.” 

So Claude took: Letty without her: mother, 
and though he knew it was not usual for young 


ieitiew unless: protected by the presence of. some 
older'female he idid not give much thought to 
the matter; deciding that after all there was no 
\good-and sufficient reason why an English girl 


“ Lawyer.Kitenen-has. axlarge ferred 


meet acquaintances was a picture gallery; for 
though they could talk very learnedly upon art, 
after the manner of Mr. Ruskin, they were too 
much occupied with breakfasts and dinners and 
balls, and the feasting of Florentine aristo- 
cracy (who laughed at them for their pains), to 
have leisure for sight-seeing; besides, there 
was something commonand vulgar in the idea 
of behaving asordinary tourists might who had 
come abroad with a Cook ticket! 

“Mrs. Moreland had already asked him how it 
happened one saw him seidom of late, and he 
had mentioned casually that besides his usual 
occupations, he had been busy arranging little 
matters for the mother and sister of Richard 
}Arnold, whohadeome to Florence unexpectedly, 
sand were sadly disappointed to find their rela- 
itive absent. 

““Would you like us to make acquaintance 
with them ?”’ Miss Augusta asked. 

But Claude explained that they were quiet 
eountry people, unused to society, who pre- 
to wait’ till Richard came back, and with- 
out any positive intention he ratner gave the 
idea -that‘ne found his duty a<bore, and so the 
Morelands asked no further questions. 

=®But this very day as heand Letty were enter- 
bing the BellesArte galleryyAmgusta Moreland 
passed insherecarriage and saw’them, and the 
next time shexmet Claude she told him of it. 

« Andeyou said: Miss Arnold. wasn’t pretty,” 
remonstrated. Augusta. 

« Did Isay 80 ?” asked Clande. 

Av very commterfeit-looking -ereature,” ob- 
served Mrs. Moreland. ‘ Yousmust find your 
task of ciceronewather tiresome.” 

‘Claude tried:*to look wearyybut he only suc- 
‘ceeded in lodkingiindignant,.and Miss Augusta, 
‘who was a good-natured girl ander all her arti- 
ficiality, and:bhandsome enongh to ‘be magnani- 
mous, exclaimed : 

“ Why, mamma, how can you say so! She is 
vvery prettyshe ought to:be an artist, a poetess, 
or something.” 

‘© Ohjwery likely,” returned: Mrs. Moreland. 
“With a littleshiver which implied that.a femaio 
sartist or poet wasan abnormal creature, concern- 
ing whom she would prefer to hold no discus- 
sion. 

Moré ‘than: a‘fortuightwent by before any 
news came'from thewenderer, though Claude 
had .sent ‘numerous telegrams to’ people in 
Naples,-and even: Palermo,,in«the hope that 
‘some ‘of them might: knowithe young man’s 
whereabouts. 

But at length one afternoon a letter reached 
him. It was dated Malta, and announced the 
fact that Richard was going East. He had 
missed his own letters, had been roving about, 
and did not know of the arrival.of his mother 
and sister. 

They would. be terribly grieved, of course, 
Claude said, but to himself personally the epistle 
contained gleams of comfort. » Riehard wrote in 
great.rage against.the Russian lady he had peen 
following, and who had gone off to Greece. She 
was false, and he hated her. 

Then, too, his Eastern journey had a motive ; 
he was accompanying a rich American, who 
spoke no language but his own, and had, in ad- 
vance, given Dick commissions for several pic- 
tures to be painted from sketches of such scenes 
as. might meet the wealthy patron’s august 
approval during their journeyings. 

Six weeks more would see the young man 
pack in Florence, and having this hope to offer 
and the pecuniary benefit of the journey to set 
before the mother and sister, Claude could con- 
sole them, he thought, for theirfresh disappoint- 
ment. ° 

He must go to their house at once, however ; 
it would be cruel to keep them ‘waiting a mo- 
ment. ‘He tried to regard it as a nuisance to 
leave his work so-early ; but he'got to thinking 
how pretty Letty’s:face would look when he had 
persuaded her to put-by her chagrin ‘for reflec- 
tions over Richard’s success ; and ne was unable 
to decide whether when she ‘smiled it was the 
left cheek or right which showed two dimples; 
and so he speedily forgot his attempted grum- 





should be bound by continental rules. 





Moreover, the lastplace-where he was likely to 


blings. 
_ Indeed, that picture of Letty and her dimples 
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{a DECLARATION. ] 


rose so vividly before his eyes that it shut out 
the street he was crossing, and he nearly got 
himself run over bya carriage, and looking up 
as he sprang aside he saw Augusta Moreland 
and an old lady friend therein. 


He lifted his hat and was passing on, but Au- 
gusta ordered the coachman to stop, and of 
course Claude had to stop too. 

**T have been to see Miss Arnold,” cried Au- 
gusta. “ She is awfully pretty—and such a dear 
prim, shy little thing. But she doesn’t want to 
make acquaintances—she told me so outright. 
Oh, she is not too shy to speak her mind. She 
said she thought people ought to be ashamed to 
do nothing in the world—she sat stitching away 
for dear life herself. Mamma would scold me 
for going—she would say I have no dignity— 
making first calls when it’s the new-comers’ 
business—so don’t betray me. Good-bye, I am 
late—I shall see you to-night at Count 
Albani’s.” 

Claude walked on sorely vexed. He was sure 
Miss Moreland must have frightened the pair 
out of their senses. There was something fairly 
unfeminine in the girl ; she was too dashing, her 
very beauty was hard. He wondered how he 
could have ever admired her. 

He would probably never fall in love or marry, 
but if he did it should not be with a fine lady. 
If a man married he wanted a home, a place of 
rest, and (very irrelevantly he would have 
thought, if he had thougbt at all) again up 








came that vision of LettY and her quiet ways 
and her dimples. 

The moment he entered the room in which 
Letty and her mother were sitting she said: 

You have had a letter—I know you have! 
It is good news too—lI see it in your face !” 

“ Excellent where Richard’s prospects are con- 
cerned, but you must prepare yourself for a little 
disappointment,” returned Claude, thinking how 
wonderfully pretty the girl looked in her un- 
usual excitement, and noting that it was the 
right cheek which owned the second dimple. 

e sat down by the old lady and held her 
hand in his caressing way woile he lained 
matters. Mother and daughter were delighted 
to hear of Richie’s good luck, and passed their 
own disappointment by as lightly as possible, 
though he saw plainly how deep it went. 

When they could talk of other things Mrs. 
Arnold said : 

“‘On, a friend of yours came to see us awhile 
ago—I was lying down, but Hetty saw her— 
—Miss Moreland.” 

** Yes; I met her, she said she had been here,” 
Claude replied. ‘‘ Were you pleased with her, 
Miss Arnold ?” 

“She is very handsome,” said Letty; ‘and 
very kind to come, I am sure; but she seemed 
quite like a foreign lady, and I hope I wasn’t 
rude—but I told her we didn’t make visits. You 
see, Mr. Sturges, we are poor and not used to 
society—we couldn’t afford to dress and go out 
if we wanted to, and we don’t want to.” 





So that ended the matter, and Letty appeared 
to forget Miss Moreland and her visit. The days 
glided by, fresh letters came from Richard. He 
wrote affectionately to his mother. Was grieved 
to have been absent when they arrived, he would 
return as soon as possible, and gave so glowing 
an account of his journey and its pecuniary suc- 
cesses that both mother and sister would have 
felt it wicked to lament his absence. 

Time went on until Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughter had been more than two months in 
Florence. Richard had not yet returned, but 
his letters gave assurance of his intention 
speedily to do so, and the best sign to Claude 
that the boy had not fallen into new mischief 
was the fact of his actually sending a cheque for 
a sufficient amount to pay his debts and leave a 
little present for his mother into the bar- 
gain. 

In spite of work and society engagements— 
for the carnival season had come, and Florence 
had wakened into a feverish gaiety—Claude 
Sturges found a great deal of time to spend in 
the quiet lodgings where the widow and her 
daughter lived a life more retired even than 
that they had passed in their English vil- 


e. 

The milder climate had greatly improved Mrs. 
Arnold’s health, and she looked quite young and 
pretty; so placid and comfortable too that the 
sight of her brought a feeling of repose to excit- 
able Claude; the very click of her knitting 
needle made a kind of music instead of produc- 
ing the irritating sound such implements do in 
the hands of most. women. 

But the great change was in Letty. She had 
blossomed out in the most wonderful manner. 
It was not only that the gradual lightening of 
her mourning brightened her up, but the 
widened subjects for thought, the art studies, 
the living among historic scenes—for to her 
mind Florence was the old storied city, not 
the modern haunt it is to idle people—had 
warmed soul and intelligence into bloom, just 
as the soft air had brought fresh roses to her 
cheeks. 

Her progress in Italian had been very rapid, 
and she worked hard with her pencil under 
Claude’s instructions. Indeed, nowadays what- 
ever she did, even to her embroidery (which she 
secretly sold in order a little to aid the poor 
daily teacher upstairs) was done under his super- 
vision. 

The happiest hours Sturges had spent in years 
were passed in that sunny parlour or in wander- 
ing with Letty among the galleries or historical 
places of interest. 

It was wrong in him, but he had entirely for- 
gotten the fact that he might be the means of 
causing reports injurious to the girl; he never 
thought ataill, in truth, not even that he was in 
love. His mind was occupied with a new pic- 
ture. 

He went about in a dream-world, of which 
Mrs. Arnold’s littlesalon seemed a part, and the 
only break was when he found himself forced to 
go back to parties and the hackneyed round 
of fashionable amusements. 

But gossip was spreading, and it originated 
with Mrs. Moreland. She was furious to see that 
her plan for marrying him to Augusta made no 
headway, and Augusta’s obstinacy nearly drove 
her frantic. 

* It’s all your own fault,” she said over and 
over. 

‘He never thought of asking me, I always 
told you so,” Augusta invariably replied. : 

For Augusta had a plan of her own, and it 
was, sooner or later, to marry her cousin, Tom 
Denham; and to goes this disaster her 
mother had brought her away from England. 

That was the reason she liked Mr. Sturges; 
she knew he would never wish her to become his 
wife ; and, meantime, his attentions had kep* 
her mother tranquil. 

But Mrs. Moreland was tranquil no longer, 
and as she found her hopes growing fainter she 
grew venomous, and her wrath nded itself 
upon Letty Arnold. She had to work cautiously, 
she wanted to arouse scandal, but rhe must < 
it with such art that Sturges could not trace its 
birth to her. 
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She had to be careful of Augusta too, for that 
recalcitrant damsel would be quite capable of 
exposing her to Claude if she discovered the 

th. 

“— there grew up whispers, though people 
were less interested than Mrs. Moreland ex- 
pected to find them. Mr. Sturges’s little 
peccadilloes were of slight consequence to the 
ans. 

rr long as he gave handsome breakfasts and 
helped to amuse them they were not interested 
jn his private affairs. As for the English, 
though they might pretend to sneer they knew 
well that the mode of life followed by the sister 
of young Arnold was perfectly in keeping with 
+he rules which had regulated their own céffauct 
in their native land. 

But gossip there was, and it grew, as such 
poisonous things will, till at last there were few 
people ignorant of it, except the trio concerned. 
Claude Sturges was not a man with whom his 
male friends could take liberties. 

So with the blindness unpardonable in one of 
his age and experience, Claude moved on in his 
dream-world, without ever once thinking that 
the fairest and most precious flower it held 
might receive a stain through fault of his 


own. 

If he had known that he was in love with her, 
this might have helped to open his eyes to disa- 
greeable possibilities ; but he did not know it; 
and the days fled so fast he had no time for 
thought, till, between the life of imagination in 
his studio and the walks and talks with Letiy, 
Florence scarcely more presented itself to his 
mind in its modern aspect than it did to the 


irl. 
° It chanced that Mrs. Moreland’s much-tried 
governess fell ill; she wanted a person who could 
continue the children’s Italian lessons ; and some- 
one mentioned to her the name of the little 
teacher who lived in the same house as Mrs. 
Arnold and her daughter. The opportunity was 
too good to be neglected. Before the signora 
had been coming a week to the house the 
maneuvrer decided what she would do. She 
knew in her heart that Letty Arnold was a good, 
innocent creature; her own girlish days had been 
spent.ina village in England among associations 
similar to Letty’s. If the girl learned that there 
was gossip, she would never tell Sturges; she 
would be angry with him for having exposed 
her to such trouble ; ten to one would persuade 
her mother to £ away at once; certainly 
soe never let the man know what she had 
eard. 

Very artfully, therefore, Mrs. Moreland made 

a confidant of the signora. Even if Sturges 
heard of what she said, he would, she reflected, 
be forced to admit that she had been right in 
warning any friend of Letty Arnold’s, She sent 
the little governess home in a state of despair, 
after receiving her word that she would give 
Letty a hint, and not tell the name of her 
informer. 
_ But Mrs. Moreland had reckoned without the 
inimical action of the recalcitrant Augusta. 
Only that morning there had been an explosion 
between mother and daughter. The latter had 
been discovered to be holding a secret corre- 
spondence with Tom Denham, and had suffered 
so much at her parent’s hands that wrath had 
as much to do with her conduct as justice. 

She overheard the conversation between Mrs. 
Moreland and the teacher, while preparing togo 
out with the facile old lady, whose companionship 
she decidedly preferred to her mother’s.. She 
rte: steaignt to Claude’s studio, and under 

er companion’s deafness i 
what her mother od dow. tient 

“Try and get hold of that little Italian at 
once, and prevent her speaking to Miss Arnold,” 
she said, and di 

Here at least was one practical idea for poor 
sanan to seize upon, in his overwhelming wrath 

he ir. His eyes were opened suddenly to 
hetae le truth; he knew that, not only had 
con ed Letty Arnold’s reputation by his sel- 
i carelessness, but he knew also that he loved 


er, 


What a fool he had been not to discover thi 
before! Ard now the chances were that, just 





as he had discovered what would make his hap- 
piness, he must learn that he had ruined all hope 
of its possession. If Letty heard of the gossip, 
she would never forgive him. 

He rushed downstairs, got into a cab, and 
drove to Mrs. Arnold’s house. The littleteacher 
had not come home yet, would not be in for one 
hour, the padrona said; Miss Arnold and her 
mother were out, too; had gone for a walk. 

Claude raved, and reviled himself; then a 
blessed thought came. He hada favourite aunt, 
living in Paris, a lady, grand and mighty in the 
world of fashion, but as devoted to him as if she 
had been a quiet home bird, instead of a gor- 
geous peacock. She had promised to visit him 
in a few weeks: he would ask her to come now. 
He drove to the telegraph office, and sent an 
urgent message to her to start for Florence by 
the evening train. ‘‘Every hour was precious,” 
he said. ‘He was not ill; she need not be 
frightened; but her immediate presence was 
absolutely necessary, else his life must be a 
shipwreck.” 

The telegram despatched, he drove back to the 
Arnolds’, determined to wait there, until the 
little governess came home. But the padrona 
told him she had already come in, she had met 
Mrs. Arnold and the young lady, and they had 
returned together. Mrs. Arnold had gone to lie 
down ; the signorina had accompanied the gover- 
ness up to the latter’s apartment, in order to 
take her Italian lesson. 

Those long flights of stony-hearted stairs 
seemed interminable to Claude! If he shovld be 
too late! If that wretched little Tuscan woman 
had already told her story ! 

He reached her door. Heknocked. The sig- 
nora’s voice bade him enter. As he appeared, 
the governess and Letty both rose, and looked 
at him in astonishment. 

«« They told me Miss Arnold was here, so I ven- 
tured to come up,” he said. 

The little Florentine was profuse in her thanks 
for the honour he had done her poor abode, but 
she looked dreadfully confused. The truth was, 
she had been interrupted in her story, having 
got no further than vague hints and certain 
warnings in regard to Continental customs for 
young ladies ; but she felt like a criminal caught 
in the act. 

Letty was quiet as usual. She shook hands 
with Claude, and as soon as the small governess 
had done fluttering, and had found a chair 
worthy for Mr. Sturges to sit upon, Letty 
said : 

“JT am glad you came, Mr. Sturges, I am afraid 
my poor Italian has not enabled me to explain 
to the signora——” 

*« My dear, my dear,” broke in the governess, 
turning red, then white. 

But Letty went composedly on; speaking 
slowly, so that her English might be intelligible 
to the signora. 

‘She tells me that itis not usual here for 
young ladies to walk out alone with a gentleman, 
as I do with you; but I have assured her that 
you would have never asked me had an English 
— been expected to conform to that foreign 

it.” 

«Of course, of course,” groaned the signora, 
fairly wringing her hands and casting glances of 
mingled — and reproach at Sturges. She 
had liked him very much, but her Italian train- 
ing had not taught her to think very highly of 
men, and Mrs. Moreland’s inuendoes 
roused terrible suspicions in her mind. 

** She says, too,” pursued Letty, “that——” 

«Deo mio!” groaned the governess. 

Claude, finding that Letty wasin happy igno- 
rance of the story which the signora had meant 
to unfold, got his courage back, and looked rather 
sternly at the poor little woman. Man like, he 
wanted, after his agitation, to be cross with 
somebody, and though the signora’s honest face 
and imploring eyes assured him that she had 
meant to be sincere and kind, he must needs 
choose her as the recipient of his dis- 
pleasure. . “a 

« She says——” Letty began again. 

But a loud knock interrupted tee. The little 
Italian screamed, she was so nervous. She flew 
to the door. A neighbour had come to ask her 





to go across the street and sit with her sick child, 
while she went for the doctor. 

Letty and Mr. Sturges took their leave of her, 
and went down to the lower floor. The moment 
they were alone she said: 

“I wanted to speak before you, Mr. Sturges; 
Iam sorry there was not time for you to explain 
to the signora, better than I can, just what your 
English ideas and habits are.” 

“Itis no matter,” he said, quickly. ‘Only 
I am glad she spoke. It gives me an opportunity 
to say something I might have had to put off. 
I was afraid I had not known you long enough 
to venture—I——” 

He broke down. She was looking at him in 
wonder. Then something in the eager passion 
of his eyes roused her to a perception of his 
meaning. A flood of colour quickly dyed her 
cheeks, and her eyes faltered under his. 

“TI love you, Letty,” he cried, catching her 
hands. ‘Ihave loved you from the first mo- 
ment we met. Canyou give mea hope? Will 
you try to learn to care forme? Grant me the 
happiness of calling you my wife.” 

The blessed aunt did arrive, as fast as steam 
could bring her, and four days after her coming 
she received a party of her old friends at din- 
ner, and among them were Mrs. Moreland and 
Augusta. 

To no one was the wise aunt so sweet and 
affectionate, in her getting, as to Mrs. More- 
land, and when she had kissed her twice she 
drew Letty Arnold forward, looking as lovely as 
a wood-nymph in her soft, white draperies, and 
presented her to the lady, and added, in a whis- 
per perfectly audible to those near : 

** You are such an old friend that I can’t wait. 
I must tell you how happy this dear girl and 
Claude have made me. She has promised to 
become my niece. Isn’t it sweet of her? And 
only look at Claude. Did you ever seea manin 
such a state of bliss? When will Augusta and 
Tom Denham give me an opportunity to con- 
gratulate you ?” 
~ Mrs. Moreland bore the blow as best she might. 
She had worse to endure. Assoon as Richard 
returned, she was obliged to be present at 
Sturges’s wedding ; and within a year, Augusta 
did marry Tom Denham, in spite of prudence and 
her worldly mother. 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——_>——__ 


Tue Tree or THE Vircin.—This tree is 
situated in the village of Metarich, a few miles 
distant from Cairo, in Egypt, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the ancient Helio- 
polis, whose site is now occupied by only a few 
scattered ruins and a picturesque monolith over 
fifty yards high. Near this monolith is the 
present village of Metarich, a heap of houses in 
2, state of ruin, presenting a most wretched ap- 
pearance, but surrounded, however, by large 
and well-cultivated gardens, in the centre of 
which rises, with an imposing appearance, the 
large Tree of the Virgin, an old sycamore, under 
whose shade tradition has it that the Holy 


had | Family gray at the time of their flight into 
hi 


Egypt. is sycamore is very large. Seven 
men could hardly span the lower part of the 
trunk. Its age is unknown, but by the many 
concentric circles which a section of one of its 
largest branches, which for some years has been 
detached from the trunk, presents, we may 
conclude that it has withstood the storms of 
many centuries. ‘The present Viceroy of Egypt, 
at the time of the inauguration of the Suez 
Canal, presented this sycamore to France, in 
accordance with the desire of the Empress 
Eugénie, who went tosee it. She had it sur- 
rounded with an elegant railing, and appointed 
two guardians to protect it and take care of the 
lilies and geraniums which she caused to be 
planted around it. This tree is held in great 
veneration, not only by Christians, but even by 
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tne Arabs. Natives and foreigners gather its 
leaves, to which they attribute powerful thera- 
peutic virtues. F 

Goop  Srervanrs.<“ Sir,’ ‘says . Ruskin, 
«there is only one way #0 have good servants— 
that is, to be worthy of being “well served. ‘All 
nature and all humanity will serve a good 
master, and rebel against an ignoble one. And 
there is no surer test of the quality of a-nation 
than the quality of its servants, ‘for they are 
their masters’ shadows and distort their faults 
into a ‘flattened mimicry. A wise nation will 
have philosophers-in its servants’ hall,a knavish 
nation will have knaves there, and a kindly 
nation will have friends there. Only let: it be 
remembered that kindness means, as with your 
child, so with your servant, not indulgence but 
care.” 

A Bortep Crry.—In Central America Pro- 
fessor Charnay has discovered what he terms 
“the Indian or Mexican Pompeii,” a tity buried 
for at least. a’thousand years. A house near 
Tullan has been partly uncovered, and found to 
contain twenty-five ‘rooms, fifteen staircases, 
and twelve corridors. Attached to it-are two 
eisterns, with clay pipes, which were used to 
convey water to the different:apartments, Some 
of the household utensils. are of coarse clay, a 
few are porcelain vessels, and one article is of 
glass. ‘Tullan was the capital of the Toltec 
Empire, and it covered the site of. the present 
town of Tullan,- the spot. where Mr. Charnay 
discovered the house. 

Oriern or CaRRiacEs:—The oldest carriages 
used by the ladies of England were called 
“‘whirlicotes.” ‘These became unfashionable 
after Anne, daughter of Charles the Fourth, and 
queen of Richard the Second; about the end of 
the fourteenth century, showed how they could 
ride on a side saddle. Coaches were first known 
in England in 1530. They were introduced from 
Germany by the Earl of Arundel, and came into 
general use among the nobility in 1605. The 
celebrated Duke of Buckingham was.the. first 
who rode ina coach and six horses; to ridicule 
this pomp the Earl of Northumberland put 
eight horses in his carriage. Coaches let to 
hire were first established in 1625. There were 
in all only twenty of them kept at the principal 
inns. In 1627 there were fifty hackney coaches; 
in 1654 there were two hundred ; in 1694 they 
were limited to seven hundred, and in 1755 to 
eight hundred. 

Tue Arms or THE Octorus.—Ten feet .or 
tentacula appended to thehead are by no means 
exclusively destined to effect locomotion ; theyare 
used if requiredas agents in seizing prey, and of 
so terrible a characterare they that, armed with 
these formidable organs, the “‘ Poulpe” becomes 
one of the most formidable inhabitants of the 
sea ; for neither superior strength nor activity, 
nor even defensive armour, is sufficient to save 
its victims'from the ruthless ferocity of such .a 
foe. A hundred and twenty pairs of suckers, 
more perfect and efficacious than the eupping 
glasses of human contrivance, crowd the lower 
surface of every one of the eight flexible arms. 
If the Poulpe but touch his prey it is enough ; 
once a few of these tenacious suckers get firm 
hold, the swiftness of the fish is unavailing, asit 
is soon trammelled on all sides by the firmly 
holding tentacula, and dragged to the mouth of 
the destroyer. The shell of the lobster or erab 
is a vain protection, for the hard and crooked 
beak of the octopus easily breaks to pieces,the 
frail armour. 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s PHYsicaL STRENGTH. 
—A man came over from Cleveland to purchase 
several of. the: general’s cows. I had spent 
several hours in admiring Grant’s stable of five 
horses, and was determined not to ailow Gar- 
fiela’s eattle to suffer, so I went out to the barn- 
yardalso. ‘Do yousee that big, spotted cow ?” 
said one of the farm bands. “ Well, three years 
ago the general. hada time with her. Two'or 


three*of us tried to milk her, but-she would not 
allow us te come near. The general heard of 
the affairand came out into the barnyard,.and 
going up to the heifer, caught her by the nose, 
and by main strength held her until we had 
iinished milking.” 
@ powerful man,” said I. 


«General Garield must be 
“ Well, you . bet 





your life he is,* answered theservant: ‘‘ Why, 
four years ago he thought he. would like to 
plongh a little for exercise. So he went out: to 
the field and started. ,The ground was wet, 
which made the walking very bad, but-he kept 
at it untilnoon, and.after dinner went to work 
again. He became so interested in thinking 
abont a speech, orsomething else, that.he kept 
on until afterdark ; and when he finally. quitted 
the team’ was nearly played out, but he was as 
fresh as ever. He felt awful bad about work- 
ing the horses.so. hard. He is very easy on his 
horses, but when heis in a buggy he wants them 
to.go, and they..can’t: go.too fast either.” 

* Gomng -THE WHOLE Hoe.’’—Hamilton, in 
his “‘Memoirs.and Manners.in.America,”’ pub- 
lished some fifty years.ago, stated that the ex- 
pression, lately so popular, ‘Going the whole 
hog or-none,”. was of Virginian origin. In 
that state when a butcher kills a pig itis usual 
to,demandof each customer whether he will “go 
the whole hog,’ as by such extensive traffic a 
purchaser may supply his table at a lower price 
than is demanded of him whose imagination 
revels among prime pieces to the exciusion of 
baser matter. 

Tar Crecuz.—Every now and then we hear 
of a-paucity of useful work for women. Its 
essentially woman’s work to nurse babies, and 
those who.are above such feminine service may 
do-inealculable good by establishing “ creches”’ 
for the safe and kindly custody of the children 
of the labouring. poor. while their mothers are 
engaged in their daily duties as breadwinners. 
This laudable enterprise is extending, and is 
beginning to receive the support it .deserves 
alike from women of the wealthier classes and 
those for whose aid and convenience it has been 
inaugurated. The sufferings of infants, which 
are either drugged or tossed about by their 
mothers during a hard day’s toil, or left in the 
charge of children too young to take. care of 
them,-are terrible and needless. Many are 
crippled for life, or contract incurable diseases, 
under this neglect. or mismanagement. The 
ereche is a home where mothers of the working 
elasses can leave their babies on their 
way to work, and fetch them at night. 
The benevolent persons: maintaining establisb- 
ments of this description provide proper nurses 
and appliances for the care of the infants so 
deposited during the day. A small fee is charged, 
and this deprives the institution of a charitable 
character, which would, prove ruinous to. the 


‘prospect of its success. 


A RipE on a Witp Butt.-—A year or so since 
there. was a “rodes” out on-Lost River,.in 
Lake Country. Ranchmen had gathered for.a 
cireuit of seventy-five miles to claim and brand 
their young cattle, and when a cordon of.men 
had surrounded a large band among which was 
a Spanish bull a dispute arose about a “ mallet 
head” or calf that had escaped the .spring 
branding. The discussion grew warm, none of 
the. stock-owners being able to set up a valid 
claim or establish an undoubted title. Atilast, 
in a spirit of bravado, a rancher proposed that 
whoever would ride. the bull -without.saddle: or 
halter would be declared owner of the: calf, 
There was.a‘yell of .approval, but not a general 
stampede. of volunteers, for taurus was in ill- 
humour, and his foaming, mouth and bloodshot 
eyes gave token that whoever rode him would 
have arideas wild as Mazeppa’s and one that 
might not.end so well. At last a “‘vaguero” 
named Trick aecepted.the challenge and the 
wild bull was immediately-lassoed and held by a 
rope round horn and foot. Dismounting from 
his horse the yaguero.fastened his long rowelled 
spurs securely, tied a- handkerchief round hishead, 
approached the infuriated animal, and grasping 
the tail in his hands sprung lightly on it, setting 
the .spurs. deeply in. his flanks. as he settled 
securely on hisseat., ‘The rope was -slackened. 
The bull gave a roar of. rage and terror and 
fiung his head on the ground, but the rider had 
his back to the horns and a-firm grip to the tail, 
and kept his seat. Another roar that shook the 
ground, a wild plunge, and ‘the now maddened 
bull shot out across the sage plain with lightning 
speed, his. plucky rider twisting the tail that to 
him was a sheet-anchor until. the vellowings 


were lost. in the distance. For over a mile and 
a. half the race continued, amid the excited cheer; 
of the vaguero’s. comrades. Occasionally the 
bull gave a desperate plunge into the heayy 
clump of sagein the yain attempt.to rid himsej} 
of his tormentor, but the long. rowels only clunc 
more firmly to hig flanks. Sometimes the ani. 
mal and rider were hidden by undulations in tho 
ground, and it was thought that Trick would be 
thrown and gored ;.but at last the bull, exhauste; 
from sheer fright, fell, and the plucky vaguero, 
stepping lightly off, returned to claim his prize, 
which was unanimously awarded. This occur. 
rence is related by..a. prominent cattle man in 
Lake county, .who-ventures. the opinion that no 
— in a Spanish “ bull ring ” was ever half so 
wild. 





SHETLAND PONIES. 


Pontes are not an agricultural, but a domestic 
neeessity in Shetland. There, asin part of Ire. 
land, every family depends for its supply of fuel 
on péat, and-as the peat is seldom found near at 
hand on the shore where the houses stand, but 
on the hill behind them—there is always a hill 
in the rear in Shetland, every island consistine 
of a hill, ‘with a patch or two of “smooth” lani 
in afewsnug nooks: by the shore—and, as it often 
is at a distance of several steep and stony miles, 
each house requires severalponies, the numbers 
depending on the'distance and the ‘character cf 
theroad. A family living “ convenient” to the 
peat may require only two peat ‘carriers, ani 
another family may require half-a-dozen. Tie 
material, after it has been dug:and dried in the 
usual nranner,; is carried home on the backs of 
the ponies in baskets called ““cassies.” 

It is obvious that the back which has to per- 
form this kind of service should-be* broad ané 
strong. The Shetland pony isa striking example 
of development ; for generations past he has been 
bred and reared and trained with a-uniformity 
which could not have been secured in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. Hence his physique 
and general character, his hereditary ‘instincts 
and intelligence, his ‘small size, and his purity 
and fixity of type. 

A pony belonging toa breed which has had to 
pick its zigzag way down asteep declivity during 


)many generations must be'sure-footed: By the 


same rule a pony ‘whose-grooms ‘and ‘playmates 
inclade a dozen’ juveniles—the’ children of the 
neighbourhood, who roll underneath him or upon 
his ‘batk—must-be gentle ;’and ‘the same pony, 
living’ on the’seathold on air sometimes rather 
‘than'on herbage, must be hardy. 

‘ he pony of the Shetland. Isles is, in fact, tie 
offspring of circumstances. ‘He is the pet of the 
family, gentle as the Arab’s steed under similar 
training. He'will follow his friends indoors like 
a‘dog, and lick the platters or the children’s 
faces. He has no more-kick in him than a cat, 
and no more bite than a.puppy. He is a noble 
example of the complete suppression of those 
vicious propensities that some of his kind exhibit 
when they are ill-treated, and of the intelligence 
and good temper that may be developed in horses 
‘by kindness. “There is no precedent for his run- 
‘ning away, nor for'his becoming frightened o 
tired, even when he has carried some stout laird 
from Lerwick to his house, many Scotch miles 
across ‘the hills. .He moves down the rugged 
hillsides with admirable circumspection loaded 
pannier-fashion with two heavy “‘cassies”’ of peas 
picking his‘ way ‘step by step, sometimes side 
ways. In crossing boggy spots, where the watt 
is retained, and a green of aquatic grass 
might deceive somesteeds and bring them heat 
jong to grief in the*spongy trap, he carefully 
smells the surface, and is ‘thus enabled to co” 
cumvent the*danger. : 

In the winter the Shetland pony. wears a cos 
made of felted hair,and specially suited for. tne 
season. His thick winter garment is well adapted 
for protecting him against the fogs and damps 
of the climate. It is exceedingly warm and 
comfortable, fits close to the -wearer’s. dapje 





form, and is not bad-looking when new. bv 
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awhen the coat grows old towards spring, 


vou often see. Its very amplitude and the 
Abundance of the material render it the more 
conspicuous, when it peels and hangs for awhile 
ragged and worn ont, and then falls bit by bit 
till tne whole of it disappears. No horse looks 
at his best»when losing his coat, and the 
more coat there may be to lose the worse he 
Jooks. 





STATISTIOS. 





Tur PopcLation or tHe Crry.—The follow- 
ing statistics (gathered by the Imperial census 
during the night) indicate the population of the 
City (within the walls) at the dates mentioned ; 
1801, 156,859 ; 1811, 120,909 ; 1821, 125,434 ; 
1831, 125,574 ; 1841, 125,008 ; 1851, 122,440 ; 
1861, 112,063 ; 1871, 74,897 ; and 1881, 52,889. 

Bints or Sax, 1875-1880.—Mr. Serjeant 
Simon has moved for a return of the bills of 
sale registered in each county of England -and 
Wales from 1875 to 1880 inclusive. The results 
will surprise many. The number of bills of sale 
grew from 11,844 in 1875, to 19,596 in 1878, and 
then it statted suddenly to 49,623 in 1879, and 
notwithstanding that extraordinary expansion 
it increased, in 1880, to 55,153. Though the 
number of bills increased by nearly five times, 
the amount of money borrowed in 1880 
(£4,333,914) was little more than double that in 
1875 (£2,123,826). It would seem as if the con- 
tinued pressure of bad times had drawn a large 
mass of small borrowers into the vortex. Middle-+ 
sex, in 1875, registered 2,928 for £511,247, but 


in 1880, whilst the number of borrowers had |. 


more than doubled (6,608) the amount had only 
increased by about £236,000. The case of Rut- 
land, the smallest borrower at both periods, is 
still more curious. In 1875, Rutland had three 
bills for £2,000, but_.in 1880, twenty-two bills 
for £2,706. It is not difficult to deduce from 
these facts how widespread the suffering ‘had 
become to cause such results,and it is to be 
hoped that this downward course was at its worst 
in 1880. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Sweet Poraro Pre.—Boil potatoes until 
tender, pare, and put through a colander or 
sieve. To one pint ‘of potato add one pint of 
milk, three eggs; ‘and: from one’ to two cups 
sugar, to suite taste; favour with ginger or 
lewon. 

Hasuep Fowu.—Take the meat from a cold 
fowl and cut it in small pieces. Put half a pint 
of wellfiavoured stock into a stewpan, add a 
little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and thicken 
with some flour and butter ; let it boil, then put 
in the pieces of fowl to warm; after warming 
sufficiently, serve with some poached eggs laid 
on the hash, with a sprig of parsley in the 
centre, and garnish round the plate with pieces 
of fried bread. 

Sturren Poratozs.—Bake some large pota- 
toes in their skins ;.when quite done scoop out 
the insides, and. mash them well- with a little 
butter or milk; mix some finely-minced beef or 
mutton with the mashed potatoes, adding pep- 
Per and salt to taste; refill the empty,.skins 
with the mixture, and. place them in the oven 
gain till thoroughly hot, adding a small lump 
“t outter.on the top of each to prevent their be- 
preci J too dry. Serve upin a cloth. ° This is 
a'ways a favourite dish with children. 

- Green Pea Sour.—Put two quarts of green 
ee with four quarts of water, boil for two 
fea} keeping the steam waste supplied by 
ii ‘i douing water; then strain them from the 
ens return ‘that to the pot, rub the peas 
M oo a sieve, chop an onion fine, and a smal] 
pee of-mint; let it boil ten minutes, then stir 

vlespoontal of flour into two of butter, and 


at the 
season when the new one should.appear, it 
pecomes the shabiaiest garment of the kind that 


the boiling soup. Serve ‘with well-butiered 
sippets of toasted bread. 

Eee anp TomaTors.—Take acan of tomatoes, 
an onion, a pint of stock or water, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, six allspice, 
and stew in a porcelain-lined vessel for two 
hours. When ready to serve put back inthe 
pot to heat; beat three eggs; white and yokes, 
together thoroughly, stir‘into the tomatoes, and 
keep stirring until the eggs are cooked ; it should 
be about the consistency of well-boiled oatmeal ; 
serve as soon as cooked. 








THE HEART OF A ROSE. 





Suz held in her hand a rich red rose; 
No sweeter was therein any bower ; 
Nor could maidenly blushes rival those 
That burned in the depths of the lovely 
flower. 
Her fingers toyed with the leaves so red, 
And as slowly the bud began to unclose, 
In a tender whisper the maiden said : 
« How sweet—how sweet is the heart of 'a 
rose !”” 


She thought of blossoms that used to blow 
In a pretty garden with treasures laden, 
Where pink, and crimson, and white as 

snow, 
Were the roses plucked by a youthful 
maiden ; 
“But of all the flowers that ever grew 
In those lovely bowers of long ago,” 
She murmured softly, ‘‘I.never knew 
One haif,so sweet as the Jacqueminot !’”” 


A voice beside her the silence broke, 
And into her cheek the hot blood rushes, 
And she turned her head as her lover spoke, 
To hide from his gaze the tell-tale 
blushes. 
*T envy Jacque!” said the artful youth, 
As the blossom rested against her lips, 
And stained with its crimson glow, in truth, 
Her cheek and her slender finger-tips. 


* Sweet Rose!” he sighed—and his glance 
betrayed 
Which one the youth was apostrophis- 


ing— 

That you should be loved by man or maid 
Is not to me in the least surprising !” 

And then and there, in impassioned speech, 
To tell the story of love he chose, 

And he said : “ My darling, I do beseech 
That you will give me the heart of a 

Rose ! 


**You owned that you loved a Jacquemi- 
not” 
(Of both the roses he took possession) ; 
« And if that, my darling, is really so, 
«‘ Let me have from your lips the sweet 
confession.” 
Ah, rich ‘and red was the lovely hue 
That dyed her cheeks, as the maiden 
bent 
To kiss her lover! and then he knew 
That he was really the Jack she meant! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A STRIKING illustration of the depreciation in 


remark made recently by one of. the richest 
noblemen in England, who,. in, conversation 
on the subject, said he should be glad to get a 
return of one per cent. on the estimated valueof 
his land. 

Mr. Prerre Lori.uarp, the owner of Iroquois, 
the winner of the Derby, is credited by’ his 


compatriots in the secret of his turf affairs with 


winning: £200,000. This fortunate gentleman 
is engaged in business as one of the leading 





Pepper and salt to taste; stir it srooothly into 





tobacco merchants.and cigar manufacturers in 


the States, and at Newport (Rhode Island), the 
Brighton of, New York, he whiles away the 
hot spell in one of the costliest “cottages” of 
that unapproachably costliest resort of fashion- 
able Americans. 

THERE are no cats in Greenland. 

A. -NOVEL excursion to Epsom ‘was made by air 
on the Derby Day, the first of June. Mr. Wright, 
the well-known aeronaut, accompanied by. two 
officers of the Guards, left the Crystal Palace on 
that day. It was uncertain which way the 










the value of landed property ‘is afforded by a: 


current would take them, but Epsom was the 
chief point of attraction; and, favoured: by a 
suitable wind, to Epsom they accordingly 
went. The party arrived over the course at a 
time when the excitement was. at its highest 
pitch—a little before three o’clock. Mr. Wright 
prepared to descend, and he reached terra firma 
at a point half-a-mile further on. His com- 
panions, eager to see the race, rushed off, although 
it was past three o’clock, the hour at which the 
great event wastoberun. They succeeded in 
reaching the Grand Stand in time for the prin- 
cipal race. 

For the damage done by the Newfoundland 
fishermen we have agreed to pay the Americans 
a sum equal to £15,000. This handsome “ com- 
pensation for disturbances’ goes to certain fisher- 
men of Gloucester, Massachusetts, who will 
probably lose no time inagain making a lawless 
descent on forbidden fishing grounds belonging 
- to this country or its colonies. The facts of this 
j'affair are very plain. On Sunday, January 6th, 
1878, eighteen American schooners were in Long 
Harbour, Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. Tempted 
by the sudden appearance of a.large shoal of 
herrings, the Americans with their seines, which 
can take about 500 barrels ata haul, ran close in 
shore to reap the harvest of thesea. The New- 
foundlanders, resenting this invasion, attacked 
the seines and let loose the fish ; the captains of 
some of the vessels alarmed at this, took up their 
seines, lost the fish, and beat a swift retreat. 
In the long diplomatic wrangle which foliowed 
Lord Salisbury held that tne American Treaty 
with this country could .not give its fishermen 
the right to set aside the fishery laws of New- 
foundland which they had-openly violated. Earl 
Granville, whilst admiting the claim for compen- 
sation, held substantially the same view; but 
all the same the Government have paid over 
75,000. dollars to America for infringing our 
fishery regulations. ‘In Canada this decision will 
be considered very weak ; but itis only another 
* surrender.” 

THE musical world has been much amused at 
the report from America which ‘tells of the 
determination of Blind Tom to follow Rubinstein 
to Europeinorder to exhibit his wondrous powers 
as the correct imitator of the magnificent execu- 
“tion of the King of Pianists. If imitation be, as 
philosophers declare, the-most effective mode of 
flattery, surely the great musician ought: to be 
satisfied. Blind Tom is the negro boy who pos- 
sesses the organ of harmony so fully developed 
that, after listening to the performance of a piece 
of music—no matter how difficult—he can repeat 
it over without missing a ‘note—exactly in the 
same style, exactly with the same method of 
phrasing. The manner in which this singular 
faculty-was first discovered is of great interest. 
The gentlemanin whose house Blind Tom’s father 
had lived as butler had given a great musical 
party, and the boy’s fondness. for music had 


induced him to stand behind the door to listen. 


When the company had dispersed and the house- 
hold had retired to bed, great alarm was occa- 


| sioned. by the sound of the piano issuing from the 


concert room, and the pérfect ‘execution of the 
piece first played by the great: pianist who had 
been charming the guests with his splendidtalent. 
The room was in darkness, which rendered the 
adventure even more’ mysterious, but when lights 
were brought Blind Tom, to whom night was.as 
the day, was discovered seated:in rapture before 
the instrument, and willing to play piece after 
piece in the same order in which the great musi- 
cian of the-evening had played them. Since 
then Blind Tom has been occupied in journey- 
ing through the States as “the greatest 
phenomenon of the age,” and bas madea goodly 





fortune. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEsporDENTs should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

Constayce.—Chalk is good for the teeth, because it 
corrects acid. Use it alone, in its prepared state, with- 
out camphor. 

Mar G.—The superstition with regard to being mar- 
ried in May originated in the custom of the Romans 
holding this month sacred to Apollo, and almost every 
day was a festival. On the 9th, llth, and 12th was cele- 
brated the festival in memory of the dead, and conse- 
quently it was believed that marriages contracted in 
this month would result fatally. 

Histor1an.—The Bosjesmans are very inferior to the 
Hottentots, of whom we think so meanly. In fact, the 
Bosjesmans are about the most degraded of the human 
species. They are inhabitants of South Africa. They 
do not, like many animals, build any habitations, but live 
in holes and caves, and feed on the roots, fruits, insects, 
and reptiles of the woods. 

P. C.—Arnulf was the first Emperor of Germany, in 


E. W.—To polish brass, use sweet oil and rotten- 
stone. 

G. B.—A harmless powder for the complexion that 
may be used in summer to prevent the glossy look 
caused by excessive perspiration may be prepared in the 
following manner: Take two ounces of pulverised starch, 
three drams of powdered orris root, four ounces of pow- 
dered marsh-mallow-root, and two ounces of powdered 
jasmine flowers (dried). Pound together in a mortar till 
thoroughly mixed, and sift through fine muslin. Appl 
«ith a swansdown puff ball, and wipe off with a fine, tote 
handkerchief. 

M. N. O.—Milk turns sour in thunderstorms because 
during their continuance ozone is generated in the at- 
mosphere. Ozone is oxygen in a state of great intensity, 
and oxygen is the great acidifier throughout nature. 
The excess of oxygen in the air imparts acidity to the 
milk by the formation of lactic acid. 

G. R.—Scio is an island in the Grecian Archipelago, is 
counted in Asiatic Turkey, and is off the eoaah of Asia 
Minor, from which it is separated by the Strait of Scio. 
The island has repeatedly, but im vain, rebelled against 
the Turks. 

W. M.C.—The Bank of England was incorporated in 
1694. It covers five acres of ground, and employs up- 
wards of 900 clerks. There are no windows to the street, 
light being admitted through open courts. No mob 
could take the bank, therefore, without cannon to batter 
the immense walls. Large cisterns are sunk in the court, 
and engines in perfect order are always in readiness in 
case of fire. 

8. B. T.—Lord Chesterfield was born in London in 
1694 and died in 1773. He was Member of Parliament 
and of the House of Lords, Ambassador to Holland, 
Viceroy of Ireland. Editions of his letters and miscel- 
lanies, edited by Lord Mahon, were issued in London in 
1845 and in 1853, and reprints of his letters are common. 

R. H.—The dee well in the world is 3,200 feet, or 
more than three-fifths of a mile in depth, and is located 
at Buda Pesth, Hungary. 

GerorGcr.—The question at issue between you is not 
whether stones grow after being taken out of the earth, 
but whether stones were created, in their present condi- 
tion, at the Creation or not. This is not a point on 
which a categorical answer can be given. Some stones 
were undoubtedly created; some have as certainly 
ceased to be stone since the creation, and become clay of 
one kind or another. Now there is.nothing improbable 
in the idea that under opposite conditions an opposite 
change should have taken place, and sand, clay, etc., 
have been consolidated into stone. Then it is to be borne 
in mind that “* Creation”’ is an ambiguousword. It may 
mean the “Creation” whence our race and condition 
date, or it may mean the “Creation” of geologists, 
since which, as all admit, great changes have been 
effected in the substance of the earth. Get a book on 
Geology and study it. 





Litu1z.and Ross, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young Oe deck. Good Ricard to er page 
Lillie is eighteen, tall, A -looking, of a loving 
disposition. Rose is ‘seventeen, tall, fair, light hair, 
blue eyes. 

NeE.uie and Karr, two friends, would like to corre- 


spond with two seamen in the Royal bia | with a. view | 


to matrimony. Nellie is twenty, tall, fair. Kate is 
eighteen, tall, dark, fond of home. Respondents must 
be from twenty to twenty-two, good-looking. 

CxHarLeky and Jack, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies from seventeen to twenty 
with a view to matrimony. Charley is twenty-three, 
medium height. Jack is twenty-three, medium height. 

Annie and Apa, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Annie is nineteen, tall, 
dark. Ada is eighteen, fair. 

A. B., twenty-one, tall, fair, would like to correspond 
with a good-looking young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Potty, Naomi and Bearrice, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen. 


CUPID’S BANISHMENT. 


As I went up the rocky way E 
Which leads from bleak Northumbria bay, 
To Kitty’s sheltered dwelling— 
My eye was bright, 
My heart was ight, 
My soul with hope was swelling. 


But as I hastened to my dear, 
A piteous cry fell on my ear— 

t came as from the dying ; , 
With golden hair, dishevelled wild, 
And pallid cheek, a lovely child, 

Was prone before me lying. 


His radiant wings, now laid in rest, 
The broken quiver on his breast, 
Betrayed his name and calling. 
I’d met the boy in many a guise, 
Sometimes with laughter—oft with sighs— 
But this—was quite appalling! 


“ Ah, Cupid,” cried I, in amaze, 

** You must have been in devious ways; 
Who can have thus abused you? 

Pray tell me, was it lad or lass, 

Who brought you to this direful pass, 
And cruelly misused you?” 


He slyly brushed away a tear, 

And archly whispered in my ear— 
*“*Tis you yourself need pity. 

For know you that the cruel lass 

Who brought me to this wretched pass 
Was your once winsome Kitty! 


** She thrust me from her fickle heart, 

She vowed she’d live from Love apart, 
And Love’s divine emotion ! 

That I, with every ecstasy, 

Brought doubt and care and jealousy, 
And ill-repaid devotion. 


** She broke my quiver in her wrath— 
My arrows strew her en path— 
ut ere she closed the portal, 
= — I buried 4 her om Ee 
t’s burning pain will ne’er de 
The wound, my friend, is mortal! 


“ E’en now for my return she longs; 

Her lips refuse their wonted songs, 
Regret’s sad tears are falling. 

She wanders down her garden path— 

She mourns her wild, misguided wrath, 
And vainly Love is calling !”’ 


I took the boy upon my breast 

And tenderly his head caressed : 
““Thou shalt be interceder. 

I can dispel all vague alarms, 

When I thus bear thee in my arms, 
I need no other pleader.”’ 


Harry Carry, eighteen, tall, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about twenty with a view to matrimony. 

A. C., seventeen, good-looking, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Maaerz, May and Mary, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Maggie is eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking. 
May is twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, of 
a loving disposition. -Mary is seventeen, tall, brown 
hair, dark eyes. 

Wit1am L. R., twenty-three, medium height, dar! 
good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of home an 
children, would like to correspond with a good-looking 
young lady between seventeen and twenty-three. 

Eryest and Gzoreéer, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Ernest is tall, dark. 
George is tall, fair. 

KyYTHIE, twenty-one, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
about thirty-six. 

Ben and Jim, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Ben 
is twenty-five, tall, dark. Jim is twenty-five, tall, dark, 
good-looking. 

Annie and Rut#, two friends, would like tocorrespond 
with two mechanics with a view to matrimony. Annie 


P 





is twenty-four, meditm height, brown hair and eyes 
ae is twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, fond of home 
and ¢ . 

Fuscuia, twenty-one, medium height, dark, would liks 
to correspond with a young lady. 

A Wipow Lapy, anisty eight, medium height, dark, 
seue like to torrespond with a gentleman about forty. 

ve. 

Carter and WILLy, two soldiers, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies. Charley is seventeen, 
medium height, fair, brown hair, eyes, fond of 
music. Willy is eighteen, fair, fond of music. 

Saucy Hetty, eighteen, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a young marine about twenty-three. 

AwnIzE and MatiItpa, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young gentlemen about twenty-five with 
a view to matrimony. Annie is tall, fair. Matilda is 
medium height, fair, fond of home and children. 

Lity and Rusr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen between nineteen and twenty. 
one. ‘Lily is tall, fair, of a loving disposition. Ruby is 
short, black hair, blue eyes. 

Daisy and Jenny, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. isy is twenty-three, tall, fair, of a loving dis. 
position. Jenny is twenty-five, tall, dark. 

IstporE and Morris, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Isidore is twenty, dark, good-looking. Morris is nine. 
teen, tall, good-looking. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


W. D. is responded to by—Isabel, twenty-five, fair, 
fond of home and children. 

Srup Net by—Daisy, eighteen, medium height L 
looking, fond of home and children. oF 
Bos by—Jessie, twenty, fond of home and children. 

Lucy by—Frederick W. 

JENNIE by—Violino. 

Smitine Jim by—Amelia, eighteen, medium height 
dark hair and eyes, fond tim cis and children. hele, 

LavuGuinG Frep by—Marion, nineteen, medium height, 
fair hair, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

James by—Quietly, twenty-eight, dark, fond of home. 

Samvet by—Lively, twenty-three, fair, fond of music 
and singing. 

W. by—Violet, eighteen, tall, good-looking, fond of 
singing and dancing. 

J. by—Rose, twenty, medium height, good-looking, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Rua by—Em, twenty-one, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Harry by—Nell, eighteen, of a loving dispositi 
fond of home and children. ” a 

James by—Faith, twenty-four. 

SamvEL by—Hope, twenty-two. 

Harry Hoiitamsr by—Love, twenty-three, medium 
height, dark. 

CuartEy Gippons by—Unity, twenty-two, medium 
height, of a loving disposition. 

Danpx Jack by—Friendship, twenty-one, medium 
height, dark. 4 shi os 

Jor by—Maud P., nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking. 

Captain by—Lily, eighteen, medium height, fair, ofs 
loving ition. 
Captain by—May, nineteen, medium height, dark. 
CuarLer Gipsons by—Ethel, nineteen, tall, dark. 
Bua by—Winnie, tall, fair, good-looking. 
Hager by—Katrine, medium height, dark. 
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